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Cover Andrew Hughes on Precipitous Bluff, South¬ 
west Tasmania, during his coast-to-coast walk. 

See article starting on page 30. James Hughes 


HH 


WARNING Q 

The activities covered in this magazine 
are dangerous. Undertaking them without 
proper training, experience, skill, regard to 
safety, and equipment could result in serious 
injury or death. 
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Editorial 
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FARE WELL ) 
FORESTS... 


Goodnight humanity? 


Australia's remaining forests, and 

especially our temperate woodlands, are 
being decimated. As far back as 1992 our 
forests were being logged at the rate of 2000 
square kilometres a year and a staggering 
5000 square kilometres of our woodlands 
cleared annually. Recent announcements by 
the Queensland Government should dramat¬ 
ically reduce clearing of our woodlands but 
the relentless pressure on our forests con¬ 
tinues. We have reached the stage where 
only some eight per cent of pre-European- 
settlement old-growth forest is left. This is 
not a desirable situation for our flora and 
fauna or for humanity. Indeed, it's a disaster*. 
It should shame every one of us into radical 
action to end this wholesale and senseless 
destruction of our priceless heritage. 

Why save what's left? A number of reasons 
come to mind. 

More than half of Australia's land animals 
and three-quarters of our plants are found 
in forests and woodlands, which are also in¬ 
habited by more than one-twentieth of the 
world's plant and animal species. More than 
100 endangered or threatened wildlife species 
live in Australian forests. Scientific evidence 
suggests that they are directly threatened by 
logging, and that it can take up to 2500 
years for some clear-felled old-growth forests 
to return to their original state. (Climate 
change makes it unlikely that some forests 
will ever be restored.) Australian native forests 
are relogged every 25 to 100 years. 

Forests store, and slowly release, high- 
quality water. Healthy old-growth forests are 
crucial for the consistent supply of this valu¬ 
able resource required by people, by business 
and by aquatic ecosystems. A study in Mel¬ 
bourne's water catchment found that water 
flows are reduced by up to half after logging. 

Salinity has emerged as a major issue in 
agricultural areas as a direct result of wood¬ 
land clearing. 

Another consequence of this clearing is 
that it has sharply increased Australia's green- 
house-gas pollution. Government estimates 
show that every year Australian logging and 
land clearing release tens of millions of 
tonnes of carbon dioxide into the atmo¬ 
sphere. A recent study in the Styx valley, 
Tasmania, showed that logging a hectare of 
old-growth forest was equivalent to putting 
an extra 300 cars on the road 

Forests and woodlands provide many other 
benefits, from honey to recreation and 
tourism. In most regions the value of these 
last two alone is greater than logging revenue, 
and this gap is widening rapidly. 


Last—but not least—is the intrinsic value 
of forests. They are places of inspiration and 
rejuvenation that give rise to reflection and 
the opportunity to connect with the time¬ 
lessness of the natural world and of creation. 
The absence of such opportunity is re¬ 
sponsible for many of the ills that affect our 
industrialised society at present. 

Very few people would deny the existence 
of these crucial benefits of healthy and ex¬ 
tensive forests and woodlands. Why, then, 
are our forests and woodlands being de¬ 
stroyed, and at such an alarming rate? 

Export wood-chipping is by far the greatest 
destroyer of Australian native forests. In¬ 
deed, sawn timber accounts for less than a 
quarter of the products taken from native 
forests. Then there is the significant amount 
of timber that is not even wood-chipped 
but simply burnt where it is felled... In Tas¬ 
mania, East Gippsland and parts of southern 
New South Wales up to 90 per cent of trees 
cut down are wood-chipped. Cost minim¬ 
ising/profit maximising drive the practices 
of clear-felling and wood-chipping. In every 
State the felling of native forests is heavily 
subsidised by the taxpayer (most commonly 
through producers paying low royalties, some 
as low as nine cents a tonne!) so that it can 
compete with the far greater efficiency of 
production from plantations. Production of 
sawn, native-forest timber is declining 
dramatically. Our plantations already have 
enough timber to meet all our building 
requirements and are developing an export¬ 
able surplus that can provide alternative 
employment to end the clear-felling and 
wood-chipping of our native forests. 

Land clearing is a major threat to Aus¬ 
tralian woodlands and forests. Until recently, 
woodlands were disappearing in Queensland 
at the astonishing rate of 4250 square kilo¬ 
metres each year. Thanks to successful cam¬ 
paigning by The Wilderness Society and 
other environment groups, the Queensland 
Government has recently committed to 
ending broad-scale land clearing in its next 
term of government. 

While the areas are much smaller, Tas¬ 
mania has the unenviable distinction of 
having the highest rate of land clearing in 
Australia, with Federal Government funds 
being used to clear native forests for planta¬ 
tions; it is the only State that still allows the 
logging and clearing of rainforests. 

The passage of the Commonwealth Renew¬ 
able Energy (Electricity) Act 2000 obliges elec¬ 
tricity companies to produce two per cent 
of their energy from renewable resources. 


Incredibly, this has resulted in a major, 
additional threat to native forests whereby 
large volumes of their wood could be burnt 
for electricity generation as 'renewable energy” 
as part of Australia's greenhouse-gas abate¬ 
ment programme! Thanks to strong com¬ 
munity opposition, every State except Tas¬ 
mania has acted to ban this source of elec¬ 
tricity generation. Tasmania's forests still have 
the threat of three wood-fired power stations 
looming over them. When you combine 
this with the highest level of wood-chipping 
of any State in Australia (Tasmania exports 
more than twice the volume of native 
forest wood-chips than the rest of Australia) 
you begin to sense the scale of the national 
tragedy unfolding for the priceless forest 
heritage in our island State. 

It's a depressing testimony to the power 
of greed, rampant commercialism, ignorance 
and apathy. How can we allow such ir¬ 
responsible and antisocial practices to con¬ 
tinue, let alone subsidise them? Fortunately, 
there are many informed and suitably equip¬ 
ped people working tirelessly and selflessly 
to end these deplorable activities. They have 
so organised themselves and adopted such 
a broad range of sophisticated strategies 
that significant victories have been won in 
recent years for Australia's woodlands and 
forests. Some of these are reported in Green 
Pages in this issue. These activities range from 
the relatively new—such as shareholder pres¬ 
sure groups, consumer action groups, part¬ 
nerships with local councils, and direct in¬ 
fluence on Japanese wood-chip markets—to 
the more traditional including building and 
mobilising community support, political pres¬ 
sure, cooperative work between conservation 
groups, and even direct action. 

Much of this invaluable work has occur¬ 
red under the auspices of TWS (whose 
research and information provided the basis 
for this Editorial; for further information, 
bibliography and references, see its Web site 
www.wildemess.org.au/campaigns/forests/ 
fringe.html). Every Wild reader can assist in 
this crucial work while we still have the 
chance. The possibilities for involvement, from 
practical to financial, are endless. There is 
no better way to do so than by contacting 
TWS (freecall 1800 030 641 or on its Web 
site, www.wildemess.org.au) Visit the joint 
TWS/Greenpeace Global Rescue Station in 
Tasmania's Styx valley to learn first hand 
about the plight of Tasmania's ancient forests. 
I urge you to become involved now. O 
Chris Baxter 
editorial@wild.com.au 
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• Gore-Tex™ Rainwear ^ 
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• Tent Poles 
• Tents 
• Packs 


Australia Wide Service 

Venus Repair Workshop 

Suite 36, 104 Bathurst Street 
Sydney NSW 2000 
Tel: 02-9267-0706 
Fax:02-9267-0702 
venusrepairs@bigpond.com 
(see listing in classifieds) 
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New Zealand 
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Russia 

16 day cycling tour 
St Petersburg to Moscow 

Fiji 

9 Day kayak around 
Yasawa Island chain 


or select your own challenge! 

C'mon personally challenge 
yourself & raise funds for 
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Spectacular 
Wilderness Walks! 


Cradle Mountain 


Experience this ultimate walkers paradise 
with guided walks from 3 to 6 days duration. 
From gentle day-walks to the more 
adventurous Overland Track, tours 
depart throughout the year. 

Prices from $595 to $1895* 


Freycinet Peninsula 


Capture the magic of this stunning 
comer of Tasmania. 3 to 4 day trips, 
camping and lodge based. All tours are 
fully guided and in small groups. 
Prices from $595 to $1475* 
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The Original Wilderness Equipment 


Wilderness Equipment has led the way in tent design since 1974. 



JUST 1.75 kg! 


Lightweight, roomy and totally freestanding, the Dart has exceeded our design expectations by far, to 
become an instant hit with anyone who has used or seen one. The Dart is a serious bushwalking tent 
that pushes the boundaries of 3-season tent design with its strong, stable and aerodynamic design, 
8000 mm waterproof floor and strong 2000 mm waterproof Sn240 siliconised-nylon outer material. 

• Handy vestibule area • Weighs only 1.8 kg 

• Completely free standing • Suspended tub floor 

• Well ventilated mesh inner • Double outer vents 

• Outer or inner can be pitched alone • Roomy tent for one person and gear 


NEW! Dart 


NEW! Cirque, 





Expedition-tent strength and -room in a bushwalking-tent weight! The Cirque has been tried 
and tested from the Main Range to the Nepal Himalaya and received unanimous accolades. 
Sn240 siliconised-nylon fabric provides high strength, excellent waterproof- and UV qualities 
and sheds snow like no fabric you’ve ever seen! 

• 4-season tent • Weighs only 4.1 kg 

• Sleeps up to 4 • A true free-standing dome tent 

• Optional roomy vestibule • 2 doors 

• Outer can be pitched alone • Suspended tub-floor design 

• Made with Sn240 siliconised nylon • 4 outer vents-all operable from inside the tent 


NEW! Pack range featuring unique Syncro-FORM harness. 

NOW AVAILABLE! 


A 


1800 787 677 • www.wildequipment.com.au Wilderness Equipment 
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Up, up, and av/ay'- 

It's all about respect 


Regarding your article 'Overlanding' 

by Chris Baxter (Wild no 90), your magazine 
inspired me to try bushwalking for the first 
time. 

To try it, I booked the [commercial version 
Chris so detests. I thought bushwalking is all 
about walking, enjoying and respecting na¬ 
ture. How one does it depends greatly on 
the individual. 

We as a group were neither Isicl herded 
through and we had time out as individuals 
to enjoy the magnificent Tasmanian bush. 

I for one am totally hooked on walking in 
future holidays and will try camping the 
next time. 1 don't consider myself a 'wunce- 
only wilderness wannabe' and I find his 
attitude pretty much up himself. 

Mathilda Tiller 
Tiwi, NT 

As a reader of your magazine for some 
time now, I was particularly interested in 
your recent one featuring Cradle Mountain 
and the article on 'Am 1 Too Old to Take Up 
Bushwalking?' by Cherry Randolph (Wild 
no 90). 

In her article Cherry Randolph wrote of 
Dick Smith and his article about the Over¬ 
land Track in Australian Geographic: 'The 
Overland looked great but being herded 
along with a tour group is not our style...' 

A couple of years ago I did the Overland 
Track with I a commercial organisation] to whom 
she would be referring, and I dispute her 
connotations that it was a tour group herded 
along. I was well into my 50s then and so a 
little slower than the much younger ones of 
the party, but at no time was I asked to hurry 
or catch up. Each person was encouraged 
to 'do their own thing' and it was stressed 
that we were all there for various reasons 
and to pursue those goals... 

1 feel Cherry's comments could discourage 
older walkers who, because of lack of con¬ 
fidence and experience in bushwalking, could 
feel that to 'go it alone' would be beyond 
their capabilities. Thus they could miss out 
on a fantastic experience. 

My grizzle aside, thanks for a great maga¬ 
zine. 

Helen Hayes 
Lenah Valley, Tas 

Your comments about the equipment you 
used in the 1960s ('Overlanding', Wild no 
90) make me think about the concepts of 
'lightweight bushwalking gear' then and 
now. I walked the Overland Track during 
the summer holidays 1960-61 and am still 
an active walker. 

I have done some research about the 
weights of basic bushwalking equipment.. 



My sources of information are a Paddy 
Pallin catalogue dated July 1960 and gear 
surveys in recent issues of your magazine. 
The following tabulation is the result (weight 
in grams): 


Item 

Tent, two-person 
Groundsheet/cape 
Tent pegs 

Tent poles 

Total tent 


1960 2003 

1700 2900 

750 nu 

200 Included 

above 

nu Included 

above 

2650 2900 


Sleeping-bag 

(four-season) 

Sleeping-mat 

Parka 

Stove, fuel 

Rucksack 

Total weight 


1800 1600 

nu 700 

nu 750 

nu 700 

2300 2700 

6750 9350 


nu = not used, sticks served for tent poles, 
sleeping-mats were unknown, groundsheet/ 
cape served two purposes, cooking was 


done on a real fire. 1 assume that the total 
weight of the other odds and ends one uses 
(cooking/eating, clothing, toiletries/hygiene 
etc) has not changed materially. 

How 'lightweight' is modem 'lightweight 
bushwalking gear'? 

Tom Buykx 
Ivanhoe, Vic 

Bunty's destructive attitude 
threatens all species 

Stephen Bunton's letter (Wild no 91) regard¬ 
ing dogs has the same destructive attitude 
that threatens all species. Imagining that he 
is separate from nature and able to play 
God over the life of a dog is not instinctive 
or primal but a deep-seated anger, personal 
to himself and nothing to do with dogs. 
Weapons manufacture and war wipe out 
wilderness, what dogs do pales by comparison. 

How about a peaceful attitude, Stephen? 

Fiona Richardson 
Katoomba, NSW 

I agree with Stephen Bunton (Wild no 91) 
that dogs do not belong in the bush. 

The last four walks in Tasmanian World Her¬ 
itage areas (Lake Nameless, Mt Ironstone 
and Black Bluff) I have had to tolerate three 
dogs. Their owners assured me that the dogs 
had permits. Is this true? What genius intro¬ 
duced that? For what conceivable purpose? 

These dogs barked at me, chased wildlife 
and were left unsupervised for extended 
periods. One couple expected me to share 
the hut with their dog overnight! I assured 
them that I did not walk four hours to sleep 
with their dog! 

Native fauna is already under several serious 
threats. I feel it is very unwise to allow dogs 
on to Tasmania's incredible alpine plateau. 

Janet Wilson 
Turners Beach, Tas 

What a delight to read Quentin Chester's 
story (Wild no 90) about walking with his 
dog, even in a National Park! Shock, horror! 
Having walked with our dogs in the parks 
around our home for nearly 20 years, find¬ 
ing someone else who does it was a joy. 

Reactions from other walkers are almost 
invariably negative but I've never found a 
good reason why dogs aren't permitted in 
parks. In New South Wales, the CEO of 
National Parks & Wildlife admitted to the 
Sydney Morning Herald some years ago that 
public opinion was the only reason for keep¬ 
ing dogs out. 

We came across a walking group of 20 
once. They were extremely miffed to see our 
two dogs. Ever noticed the damage 20 pairs 
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The Geho 101 is the perfect low-cost device for navigational 
novices. Featuring a 250-waypoint storage capacity with graphic 
identification to mark campsites parking spots and specific locations. • 


The Geko 201 This powerful device has the basic functions of the Oeko 
101 with an added user-configurable trip computer with auto recording of electronic 
breadcrumb trails’. The Oeko 201 is also packed with several Oarmin-proprietary 
games that transform the great outdoors into a virtual board game. 


2)9844 6666 
(08) 8234 2633 
: (09) 274 0955 


The Geho series follows in the footsteps of Garmm s 
successful eTrex product range. These colourful Gekos are 
compact, waterproof and have a user-friendly interface 
with features such as one-touch waypoint marking'. 

They are slim and light, feature front-button functionality 
\ and operate on just two AAA batteries. 


For further information visit our website: 
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of boots, assorted lunch wrappers, dropped 
tissues, etc can do? Sure beats eight paws. 
And the issue of abandoned dogs? If some 
dickhead is going to dump a dog, he's going 
to do it wherever he wants, National Park 
or not. 

On kayaking trips we have exhaustively 
interrogated companions as to why dogs 
aren't allowed. One such exchange ended 
up thus: 

'But why would just seeing a dog in a 
National Park upset you? 

'Because it just would. I don't want to see 
dogs.' 

'Even if you just see it, it doesn't come 
near you, doesn't sniff you, doesn't any¬ 
thing?' 

'Yes.' 

'But that isn't rational.' 

'1 don't care.' 

Cath Phillips 
Dangar Island, NSW 

Immobilised 

We have just returned from a very 
enjoyable walk on the Overland Track. The 
only low point of the walk was of hearing 
that a girl of 29 had died at Windermere 
Hut. Friends of ours were at the hut when 
she took ill and by the time the helicopter 
had arrived with the paramedic she had been 
seriously ill for about an hour or more... 

1 am a GP and for me it raised a number 
of issues. The main issue, however, was that 
of communication to the air ambulance for 
those who fall ill. 

It was lucky that our friends had found 
out that they had mobile phone coverage 
up the hill from Windermere Hut and they 
were able to ring for the ambulance. For 
most of the track there is no mobile phone 
coverage, and so one is reliant on satellite 
phones. 

I spoke with one of the guides who works 
on the track and he said that deaths on the 
track are not uncommon. It concerns me 
that up to 20000 people each year walk 
the track and yet access to air ambulance 
for those who fall ill would appear to be a 
matter of chance that you will find some¬ 
one with a satellite phone. 

It is unlikely that satellite phones would 
be installed at each of the huts, as they would 
not last more than a few days without being 
taken or broken. 

One solution, as I see it, is to have mobile 
phone coverage throughout the track. This 
would obviously upset a lot of people as it 
would detract from the visual splendour of 
the area. 

The other option is to have a ranger at 
each of the huts. This may be the better 
option but with the current ridiculously low 
charge to walk on the track (it cost our fam¬ 
ily $25 for four of us) more money would 
have to be forthcoming from either the 
walkers or taxpayers. 

If, however, the life of even one person is 
saved then it could be argued that it would 
be worth while. 

Andrew Benson 
Victor Harbor, SA 


What's wrong with carrying an EPIRB, as 
recommended by Parks Tasmania (which hires 
them out at a similarly nominal cost as the park 
fees referred to above)? Managing Editor 

A long way down the list 

The letters of Matt Smith (Wild no 91) and 
others in recent times regarding trekking 
poles show that the elitist element is alive 
and well in outdoor recreation. 

Everyone who ventures into the wilderness 
makes an impact, whether it be hardening 
of the earth, disturbance of leaf litter, turning 
of rocks or breaking of foliage. 

Having used a pole for some time, I can 
categorically say they are almost useless on 
anything but made tracks, and made tracks 
account for an incredibly small proportion 
of the Australian wilderness. A walking pole 
was an invaluable aid on the Larapinta Trail 
last year when I was carrying eight days' food 
and seven litres of water. I still have pain in 
one of my knees, but we made it 

The threats to wilderness in Australia are 
many and varied. The impact of trekking 
poles is a long way down the list. How 
about we put our energy into the real issues 
instead of denigrating other legitimate 
users...? 

Stephen Hawkins 
East Blaxland, NSW 

Some things never change 

Idly looking through old Wild magazines re¬ 
cently, I found 'Minimal impact skidooing' 
by David Noble in Green Pages, Wild no 
38. He reports on the use of skidoos by 
NPWS staff in Kosciuszko National Park to 
install signs on minimal impact bushwalking, 
and the annoyance of finding numerous 
skidoo tracks in the remote Kerries area. 

Well, some things never change! 

On a recent ski tour we met three NPWS 
skidoos near the Brassy Mountains. Their 
claimed management activity? Putting up 
signs in huts and checking snow depths. My 
comment that this didn't warrant the use of 
skidoos was met by derision and words to 
the effect that they couldn't be expected to 
ski out there! 

We then spent the next few days forced 
to follow their tracks as we visited various 
huts, and found no evidence of new signs... 
Interestingly, the NPWS staff only visited 
huts which could be easily accessed by ski¬ 
doo. Huts such as Mawsons and Valentines 
were not visited, due to early snow-melt at 
river crossings. 

It was also ironic to note that the skidoos 
set off from Munyang Power Station over 
bare ground to the snow more than a kilo¬ 
metre away, past a sign from the previous 
summer stating that the area was closed to 
prevent erosion of sensitive soils... 

Thomas Schmid 
Staverton, Tas 


Going west 

The Sentinels are a familiar sight to people 
who travel along the road to Strathgordon 


in South-west Tasmania. They tower above 
the bitumen and are a particularly impressive 
sight when viewed through a couple of 
cuttings as you head westwards. 

A visit to the summit of the Sentinels in 
December 2003 afforded a chance to get a 
wedge-tailed eagle's view over that array 
whose status is so confusing to most of us— 
the World Heritage Area, the South-west 
Conservation Area, State Forests and Na¬ 
tional Parks (the Wild Rivers and South¬ 
west National Parks). 

It is when you look towards Clear Hill and 
the shores of Lake Gordon that you realise 
how a former wilderness is being eroded by 
logging and how those with input to the 



Regional Forests Agreement did not manage 
to prevent visual pollution of a special area. 

It may look all right in 40 years time, but 
that's not much of a consolation. The ambi¬ 
ence of a trip into the South-west has already 
been impaired by clear-felling on the slopes 
of Mt Mueller, all too visible from the Strath¬ 
gordon road, and now there's further pen¬ 
etration—Tasmania's South-west is indeed 
going west! 

Kevin Doran 
South Hobart, Tas 

I have no doubt that behind the green light 
on Basslink is global pressure on climate 
change. But therein lies the cruel irony as 
that desirable imperative for change is being 
manipulated in an underhand and cynical 
manner to obfuscate the masses. Tasmanians 
have been told 'think of the greater good of 
the nation' while the rest of the nation makes 
little effort to conserve energy or implement 
a policy of natural energy advantage. 

Mainland Australia will have the clean, 
green hydro- and wind power from Tasmania, 
thereby meeting Howard's pitiful targets to 
reduce carbon emissions by two or three 
per cent. To those who will benefit it sounds 
logical. But...what about the dirty, brown- 
coal-fired power Tasmanians are expected 
to suck? What about that State's image as a 
clean, green and clever island? The 'tourist 
isle'? 

Until energy conservation is taken ser¬ 
iously we should not, and must not, accept 
the quasi-arguments for Basslink. The cost is 
too high. Basslink is now set to damage the 
World Heritage values of the Gordon River, 
impact on the marine environment of Bass 
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Packtowl® is the original high-performance camping- and travel 
towel that makes terry-cloth towels obsolete for outdoor use. 
Lightweight and compact, Packtowl fits easily in your pack, duffle, or 
travel kit. Besides keeping you clean, Packtowl comes in handy for 
plenty of other reasons around camp. Use it to wipe up puddles on 
your tent floor, insulate and pad gear inside 
your pack, and provide emergency first aid 


print, Packtowl is thi< 
more durable 
wannabe towels, 
all, it has super 
absorbency.The largt 
Packtowl soaks up 
a full litre of water. 

Wring it out to release 90% of its - — _ 

absorbed liquid, and Packtowl is immediately tjr J 

ready to soak up more. W 

Hang it in the breeze by its attached snap loop to air — 
dry, or tumble dry at home. Packtowl is machine- or 
hand washable and becomes softer with each washing. 
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ROWER GRIP SANDALS 


Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd 
Call ( 02 ) 9438 2266 for nearest stockist 
sales@outdooragencies.com.au 
www.lizardfootwear.com 
CONTACT US FOR A FREE BROCHURE 


come adventuring with our 


Everest Summiteers 




call 1300 720 000 for our new brochure 

1^1 WORLD 

Uk I expeditions 






Professional qualifications 




will recognise your 
current skills as 
credits towards your 
qualification (RPL) and 
assist you to gain any 
additional skills that 
you might need to 
become qualified. We train 
Outdoor Leaders to the 
latest National Standard. 

Get qualified in Abseiling, 
Rockclimbing, Canoeing, 
Kayaking, Bushwalking, 
Navigation, Mountain Biking & 
Ropes Courses. Plus electives in 
ATSIC, Remote Operations, 4WD & 
Camp Craft, Instructional skills and 
Adventure-based counselling. 

You'll benefit from our flexible delivery 
and distance education strategies. 
Cali Worthwild on (07) 3633 4330 
or 0413157 358 or email: 
lnfo@worthwild.com.au 


April 04 Tim Macartney-Snape 

leads our Nanda Devi Exploratory trip. 
An extraordinary 30 day challenging 
alpine trek in the Indian Himalaya. 


June 04. Sue Fear leads our 

Summits of Boliva trip. 

A17-day mountaineering trek of the 
Cordillera Real of Bolivia. 


Jan & Feb 05 JOU MUir 
leads our Aconcagua trip. 

A 22-day challenging ascent of 
Aconcagua (6960m) in Argentina. 


Strait and counter moves to restore Lake 
Pedder, not to mention the impact of the 
transmission lines and pylons. 

Tasmania is the very big loser here. Tas¬ 
mania is being exploited so that Victorians 
can consume ever more energy, unchecked, 
unhindered, while Tasmanians provide the 
resources (water, wind and wood-fuel)... 

Do we all stand by while, over the next 
decade, inordinate consumption in Mel¬ 
bourne (including more and more air-con¬ 
ditioning) remains unchecked and sucks 
Tasmania dry? We urgently need to change 
the way we consume energy. The Australian 
Conservation Foundation has a Blueprint 
for Sustainable Australia; it's worth reading. 

Helen Gee 
Tasmanian Councillor, ACF 
Buckland, Tas 


Dear, dear 

Alas, the changes in the so-called logo are 
retrograde. 

You've lost that compact, elegant feeling 
that the older logo had. You've strayed too 
far from the style which made both Cycle 
and Wild covers so attractive. 

Because you've opened the type, the name 
of the organisation now appears more like 
a word, rather than a sign or symbol—or 
logo. Moving the word to the middle of the 
page further contributes to the loss of tight, 
compact design, which is required for mem¬ 
orable logos. The shadows around the type 
separate the word from the cover picture. 
That may make sense given the new open 
type, but it wasn't necessary or desirable 
with the tight design of the older logo. 

The green border serves no useful pur¬ 
pose, except to associate the magazine with 
things green, but it's not an important issue. 
However, as far as the changes in typography 
and layout go...dear, dear. 

Vlad James 
Mundaring, WA 

Your last [subscription-renewal] letter made 
us feel bad about not writing back sooner 
with an explanation. You see. Wild is ulti¬ 
mately responsible for our expired subscrip¬ 
tion. If it was not for the 'inspiring feature 
articles, information-packed departments 
and the fearless gear surveys' (the ultimate 
decision maker when choosing our equip¬ 
ment) we would not be leaving home again 
to experience these places featured in your 
magazine. We have had problems with mail 
catching up with us while travelling and 
have found it easier to buy from the local 
newsagent when passing through towns. 

Should our position change (heaven for¬ 
bid) and we decide to settle down for a 
while, we will renew our subscription with 
gusto. Keep up the good work! 

Ross Boyd and Ann Mount 
'On the road' 

Readers' letters are welcome (with sendees full name 
and address for verification). A selection will be pub¬ 
lished in this column. Letters of less than 200 words are 
more likely to be printed. Write to Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181 or email editorial@wild.com.au 
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Subscribe to Wild 


PHONE: 

( 03 ) 9826 8483 
or 

ONLINE: 

www.wild.com.au 

You can also SUBSCRIBE by 
EMAIL or MAIL or by FAX— see opposite 




► SAVE up to $13 

► FREE home delivery 

► PROTECTION against price increases 


► Get your copy FIRST 


plus 

FREE STUFF! 


► FREE WiMGUIDE of your choice 


► OPTION TO BUY A WILD BINDER FOR ONLY $12.50 

when you subscribe for three years (Australia only) 

(limit one for each Australian three-year subscription: simply add $12.50 to your total) 


3 years $82.50 SAVE $13.38 ($159 overseas-airmail) 
2 years $58.90 SAVE $5.00 ($110 overseas-airmail) 

1 year $31.95 ($56.95 overseas-airmail) 


All offers apply to new and renewing subscribers and must be requested when paying for your order. 

Wild is published each March, June, September and December. Subscriptions start with the next issue, so allow up to 12 weeks for delivery of your first copy. 
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Wild THINGS 


Wild Back Issues 

$7.99 ea ($13.25 overseas-airmail) 
SPECIAL! (Australia only) 

Any 5 for only $30 


For details of contents of each Wild issue, visit 
www.wild.com.au/wild/wildback.htm 

Issue nos available: 18, 20, 21, 22, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 53, 55, 57, 65, 66, 68, 
69, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 
81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 91. 



MGUIDES 

YOUR BUSH POCKET-PARTNERS 

$8.20 ea 

($8.50 overseas—airmail) 
Alternative Tasmanian Walks 
Blue Mountains Canyons gbk 
Blue Mountains Walks cbbw 
Classic New South Wales 

WalkS GBNW 

Classic Tasmanian World Heritage Walks c*™ 

Classic Victorian Alpine Walks gbcv 

Cooking for the Bush gbcb 

Equipment for Bushwalking gbeb 

Extended Walks in the Victorian Alps gbv* 

Getting Started gbgs 

Peak Bagging Walks cm 

Waterfalls Walks gbwf 

White-water Paddling in Victoria amr 




Wild Binders 



$19.95 ea 


($23.95 overseas-airmail) 
Holds eight magazines 
-I- index 


Wild Indexes 

$7rTS ea 

SPECIAL! 

Any 3 for $10 

1981-83 1988-89 

1984-85 1990-91 

1986-87 1992-93 

(Not available for 
subsequent issues) 


Clear Plastic 
Covers for 
IV//dGUIDES and 
AocIrGUIDES 

$2.30 ea 

($2.90 overseas—airmail) 


Copies of Wild7 
Rock Articles 
$7.9 9/article 

($8.55 overseas—airmail) 


Please allow 28 days for delivery of goods. All goods may not arrive in same package. 
All prices include packing and either surface mail within Australia or airmail to overseas. 


HOW TO 
ORDER 


Phone us 

(03) 9826 8483 

(Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) 

Online 

www.wild.com.au 

(Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) 

In writing 

FAX: (03) 9826 3787 

(Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) 

EMAIL: 

mailorder@wild.com.au 

(Bankcard, MasterCard, Visa) 

MAIL: 

Wild, Reply Paid 415 
Wild Publications Pty Ltd 
PO Box 415 
Prahran Vic 3181 

(No postage stamp required) 

(Credit card, cheque or money order) 


To order in writing 

1 List what you want 

2 Determine the total cost 

3 Advise us of your credit card 

details: (Minimum credit card order $10) 

• Type of card 
(Bankcard, MasterCard, 
Visa) 

• Card number 

• Card expiry date 

• Card holder's name 
(please print) 

• Signature (for faxed or 
mailed orders) 

• Date 
OR 

Enclose cheque or money 
order (to Wild Publications Pty Ltd) 

4 Provide the name, address, 
postcode and phone number— 
for delivery of order. 
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FOR YOUR NEAREST STOCKIST 
CALL 1800 227070 or visit 
www.blackwolf.com.au 
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Info 


Mt Cook area tragedies 


The last day of 2003 was a particularly 
grim one for New Zealand mountain¬ 
eering. A small avalanche (believed to 
have started at the leading climbers) 
swept a six-man guided party from 
high on the Syme Ridge of Mt Tasman, 
New Zealand's second-highest peak. 
The Wanaka-based Aspiring Guides 
(a long-time Wild advertiser) group 
plunged some 500 metres. Senior 
guide Paul Scaife, 51, one of New Zea¬ 
land's most experienced guides, was 
killed in the fall, as were trainee 
guide Dave Gardner, 40, a Tasmanian 
resident in New Zealand, and client 
Andrew Platts, 31, of Western Aus¬ 
tralia. The alarm was raised by an¬ 
other guide, Mike Roberts of Wanaka- 
based Adventure Consultants (another 
long-time Wild advertiser), who was 
guiding a client nearby. The avalanche 
also swept two Swedish climbers from 
the slope but they were saved when a 
crevasse interrupted their fall. Roberts 
and his client rescued the Swedes and 
summoned a helicopter by satellite 
phone. The third Aspiring Guides 
leader, senior guide David Hiddlestone, 
34, died of his injuries shortly after 
being lifted from the mountain. He 
had climbed Mt Everest the previous 
year and, like Gardner, had very ex- 



Above, the scene of the tragedy on the East Face of Mt Tasman in the New 
Zealand Alps. The climbers fell down the face from just below the subsidiary 
summit on the right. Geoff Wayatt. Below, double-leg amputee Phil Doole 
during his ascent ofMt Cook. Gottlieb Braun-Elwert 







OUTDOOR 

RECREATION 


In Pa' 

Tropical North Queensland 
TAFE, Cairns, is offering 

Certificate If & IV in 
Outdoor Recreation 

Enjoy the adventurous Tropical North 
Queensland lifestyle while studying in 
one of the world’s most beautiful 
natural environments. 

SPECIALISATIONS INCLUDE: 


* Sea Kayaking 


• White Water Kayaking/ 
Canoeing 


• Rockclimbing/Abseiling 


• River Rescue 


»Bushwalking/Expeditioning 


•Advanced Navigation 


• Wilderness First Aid 


»Guiding Techniques 


Nationally Recognised Outdoor 
Recreation Training Package 
(SR003) Austudy approved. 

Most outdoor gear supplied. 

SKILLS RECOGNITION 

Your existing skills can be 
credited towards formal 
qualifications. 

COURSES START 

FEBRUARY & JULY EACH YEAR 
For an Information Package 

Phone: 07 4042 2408 

Email: outdoor.recreation@det.qld.gov.au 


SI 


TAFE 


tensive credentials from many mountaineer¬ 
ing expeditions to the Greater Ranges. At 
the time of writing American client Gabriel 
Amador, 42, was in hospital with serious in¬ 
juries, and New Zealand client Mark Dossor, 
35, had been released from hospital. 

New Zealand Mountain Guides Associ¬ 
ation Vice-president Hugh Barnard was 
quoted in the press as saying that before 
this tragedy he can recall only two guides 


return from Plateau Hut. After earlier at¬ 
tempts, Doole reached the summit guided 
by Gottlieb Braun-Elwert and supported by 
Gary Russek. The ascent was widely reported 
in the press as Doole had lost his lower legs 
in November 1982 after he was trapped on 
the Middle Peak of Mt Cook for 15 days in 
a storm, suffering extreme frostbite before 
rescue was possible. His partner Mark Inglis 
suffered a similar fate and has also recently 



Scene of the Cascade Saddle fatality in the Mt Aspiring National Park, 
New Zealand. The walker fell from the vicinity of the clear patch above 
and left of the obvious landslip. Aspiring Hut is visible below. Wayatt 


who died while working in New Zealand, 
both whilst skiing. 

Three weeks before the Mt Tasman acci¬ 
dent four Latvians were killed when they fell 
some 300 metres while descending Mt Cook's 
Linda Glacier route. 

Also in December, a large group of Indo¬ 
nesian climbers had their attempt on Mt 
Cook thwarted after reportedly taking four 
days to walk from the Tasman Glacier to 
Haast Hut, normally a six-eight-hour trip. It 
was reported that New Zealand's Depart¬ 
ment of Conservation ordered their evacu¬ 
ation after first obtaining an assurance from 
the Indonesian Embassy that the latter would 
foot the bill, and that the group had never 
previously seen snow and had trained for 
the climb on sand-dunes in Indonesia! 

In the same month, double-leg amputee 
Phil Doole climbed Mt Cook in 24 hours 


climbed Mt Cook, reaching the summit in 
January 2002. Braun-Elwert is something of 
a 'celebrity guide'. Last August he guided 
New Zealand Prime Minister Helen Clark 
on a successful ascent of Hochstetter Dome, 
a peak at the head of the Tasman Glacier. 

The day after the Mt Tasman tragedy the 
Wanaka community was further rocked by 
the death of a Christchurch walker ('tramper') 
while descending the track from nearby 
Cascade Saddle to the Matukituki River. It 
was reported in the press that he slipped on 
snow and fell 60 metres into a gully. Wanaka 
guide, and long-time Wild contributor, Geoff 
Wayatt, who was involved in the ensuing 
search and rescue operation, says that the 
route is a serious undertaking and that ice- 
axe and crampons should be carried when 
snow is on the route, as applies to other 
'alpine tramps' in the region. 


Great walks for Queensland 


The Queensland government has granted 
$ 10 million to create six world-class walking 
tracks. The first to be completed will be a 
six-eight day traverse of Fraser Island visit¬ 
ing the best of the island's lakes, creeks and 
World-Heritage-listed rainforests. It should 
be completed in June 2004. The Whitsundays 
Great Walk is scheduled to open in 2004, 
with further tracks in the Sunshine Coast 


hinterland, Mackay highlands and Wet Tropics 
due for completion in 2005. 

The Gold Coast hinterland walk through 
Lamington and Springbrook National Parks 
has caused debate due to its proposed route 
to Springbrook and the need to install com¬ 
posting toilets at the bush camp-sites plan¬ 
ned. Completion is scheduled for 2005. 

John Daly 
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Wollemi rock 
art discoveries 

In October 1995, less than a year 
after the Wollemi pines were found, 
a group of bushwalkers abseiled 
down a cliff and discovered a cave 
full of amazing Aboriginal rock art 
in the heart of Wollemi National 
Park, New South Wales. A team 
from the Australian Museum visited 
the remote site for the first time in 
May 2003 and began to record and 
interpret this important find. The 
site has been named Eagles Reach 
because a large drawing of an eagle 
dominates the rock shelter. 

There are many sites with Abori¬ 
ginal cave drawings in the Sydney 
region but Eagles Reach is remark¬ 
able for both the quality and quantity 
of the art It is estimated that the 12 
layers of drawings are between 200 
and 1600 years old, and some hand 
stencils may even be as old as 4000 
years. There are drawings of birds, 
lizards and marsupials as well as 
stencils of hands, boomerangs and 
hafted axes. There is also a range of 
mythical half-human, half-animal 
figures. The art styles seem to be¬ 
long to a number of different Abori¬ 
ginal tribal groups. Subsequent ex¬ 
peditions to the area have also 
revealed a number of other rock art 
sites within a few kilometres of this 
cave. 

The National Parks & Wildlife 
Service is withholding the location 
of Eagles Reach to protect the site 
from damage. It is also asking that 
bushwalkers do not visit the site be¬ 
cause they could stir up dust which 
may obscure the art 

The team, led by Paul Tacon from 
the Australian Museum, and Blue 
Mountains archaeologist Wayne 
Brennan, have been researching 
Aboriginal sites in Wollemi National 
Park as part of a project to extend 
our knowledge of the Aborigines who 
once lived in the Blue Mountains 
area. Eagles Reach is just one of the 
many sites they have visited in the 
park. Others include Dingos Lair, 
Quad Pad and Emu Cave. 

One thing becoming obvious from 
the recent research is that far from 
always being an inhospitable wilder¬ 
ness, Wollemi National Park was once 
regularly frequented by Aboriginal 
people. Tacon is confident that 
dozens more rock art sites will be 
found in Wollemi National Park, per¬ 
haps even some with art as remark¬ 
able as the Eagles Reach site. 

Anthony Dunk 


Wild Diary listings provide information about rucksack sports events and instruction courses run by noncommercial 
organisations. Send items for publication to the Managing Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. Email 
editorial@wild.com.au 


March 

21 Rod Fry Memorial Race C WA caooe@canoewa.aso.au 

21 AROC Sport Adventure ACT www.arocsport.com.au 

Sprint Race 5 M 

21 Paddy Pallin 6 hr R ACT www.act.rogaine.asn.au 

23 Skills Development Vic http://vra.rogaine.asn.au 

Night R 

26-28 Melbourne Trailwalker B Vic 


27-28 Vic Interschools 
Regatta C 

28 Fremantle to Perth 
Marathon 

28 Paddy Pallin 6 hr R 


Vic www.canoevic.org.au 
WA canoe@canoewa.asn.au 
ACT www.act.rogaine.asn.au 


April 


3 Autumn 12 hr R 

3 Trigaine R 

3-4 10 hr Canoe/Foot CR 

3-4 Roving 15/24 hr R 

4 Canning Classic C 
9-11 Three Peaks Yacht 

RaceM 


WA www.wa.rogaine.asn.au 
Qld www.qldrogaine.asn.au 
Tas www.rt.asn.au 

Vic http://vta.rogaine.asn.au 
WA canoe@canoewa.asn.au 
Tas www.threepeaks.org.au 


18 

18 

18 

24 

24 

25 


1-2 


8 

16 

23 

29 


20 

20 


3-4 


Bevan Dashwood Dash c WA canoe@canoewa.asn.au 
Mars Challenge M Vic 

www.baliaratcanoeclub.org.au 
12 hr R NSW www.nswrogaining.org 

Wilsons Promontory Vic 

Run BR mcsashton@bigpond.com 

AKC Wild Water Race 1C WA canoe@canoewa.asn.au 
Australian Mountain Vic (02)6248 6905 

Running Championships BR 


May 

John Sims Race C WA canoe@canoewa.asn.au 


12hrR 
ACT Rogaining 
Championships 
8/24 hr R 
AUMC 12-24 hr R 
The Quoll Adventure 
RaceM 

Wild Water Race 2 C 
6/8 hr R 


Vic http://vra.rogaine.asn.au 
ACT www.act.rogaine.asn.au 

SA http://sa.rogaine.asn.au 
Qld (07) 4041 2554 

WA canoe@canoewa.asn.au 
Qld www.qldrogaine.asn.au 


Oxfam Trailwalker NSW 

Sydney B www.caa.org.au/trailwalker 

Victorian Mountain Vicwww.coolrunning.com.au 

Running Championships BR 

5 hr Nightgaine R ACT www.act.rogaine.asn.au 

6 hr cycle/foot R Vic http://vra.rogaine.asn.au 

June 

6/12 hr R Qld www.qldrogaine.asn.au 

Winter 24 hr R WA www.wa.rogaine.asn.au 

Murray 200/100 Relay C SA (08)8443 7881 
Marathon Race 6 c WA canoe@canoewa.asn.au 

2 X 6 hr Schools, Scouts, Vic http://vra.rogaine.asn.au 

Venturers R 

Wild Water Race 3 Z WA canoe@canoewa.asn.au 

Paddy Pallin 6 hr R NSW 

www.nswrogaining.org.au 

July 

Australian Rogaining SA www.rogaine.asn.au 

Championships R 


29 


12 

18 

18 

19 

25 


10 

16-17 


17 

23 

23 



24 

30-31 

30-31 


13-14 


Marathon Race 7 C 
Wild Water Race 4 C 
Wild Water Race 5 C 
Cairns Eco Adventure 


www.bwrs.org.au/navshield 


Qld www.ecoadventure.net 


Cairns 6/12 hr Multisport Qld 


vw.adventureracing.com.au 
ic http://vra.rogaine.asn.au 
vw.qldrogaine.asn.au 


8 hr Championships R QLD t 

August 

Avon Junior Challenge c 
5 hr Metrogaine R ACT www.act.rogaine.asn.au 
Vic http://vra.rogaine.asn.au 
ACT www.act.rogaine.asn.au 


Training Day R 


(02)451 


Mt Wilson to Bilpin Bl 
Wild Water Race 6 
and State Titles C 
Sydney Trailwalker B 


Queensland Rogaining Qld www.qldrogaine.asi 
Championships R 
Spring 24 hr State 
Championships R 
Wild Water Race 7 C 


September 

Night Navigation Vic http //vra rogaine asi 


WA www.wa.rogaine.asn.au 


6/12 hr R 

Wild Water Race 8 c 
12 hr Veterans 


ACT (02)6248 6905 

Qld www.qldrogaine.asn.au 
WA canoe@canoewa.asn.au 
Vic (03)9438 6626 


October 

Vic 5/10 km Flat Vic 0429 468 499 

Water Championships c 


Marathon Race 1 C WA 

2005 World Cup 1, WA 

K1 and K2 C 

3/6 hr Metrogaine R Qld 

6/12 hr R Vic 

Spring 12 hr R SA 

Spring 12 hr R WA 

24 hr NSW NSW 

Championships R 


canoe@canoewa.asn.au 

www.canoe.org.au 

(07) 33691641 
(03)94386626 
(08) 8271 2712 
(08)9342 9213 
(02) 9990 3480 


Bnndabella Classic BR ACTwww.coolrunning.com.au 
Hawkesbury Canoe NSWwww.canoeclassic.asn.au 
Classic c 


24 hr RaceM Qld 

www.adventureracing.com.au 
24 hr Tas Tas (03)6223 4405 

Championships R 


November 

North Canberra Two ACT (02) 6248 6905 

Peaks Classic BR 

3 hr Minigaine and SA (08) 8271 2712 

Barbecue R 

Adventure Navigation Qld www.qldrogaine.asn.au 
Weekend R 

24 hr Vic Vic (03)9438 6626 

Championships R 


Socialgaine R NSW (02) 9990 3480 

Spring 6/12 hr R ACT www.act.rogaine.asn.au 

December 

Tour de Mountain BR ACT (02) 6296 3969 


AKC Ascot Kayak Club Rosining events are organised by the State rogaining i 
by the State canoeing associations unless otherwise stated 


Organisations: AC Australian Canoeing 
Nations Canoeing events are organised 
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Food, water, 

KTI mini SAT-ALERT 


The essentials when you take a hike, 
go bush, set sail, take off! 

When you go flying, hiking, boating, skiing or four-wheel 
driving, be really prepared. Insist on packing the new 

RB3 emergency beacon. Once simply 
for up to four days, 
received by the emergency 
manufactured and supported in 
the unit is Australia’s first microprocessor- 
controlled, pocket-sized beacon transmitting on both 121.5 
and 243 MHz international distress frequencies simultaneously. The new optional strobe 
light can be seen at night for distances of more than four kilometres. It is buoyant, and 
waterproof to a depth greater than three metres. Unlike other units, the batteries are 
fully replaceable. This is not a throw-away. KTI mini sat-alert is designed to the personal 
EPIRB requirements of AS/NZS 4330:2000 with approvals from the Australian Commun¬ 
ications Authority and approved by CASA to the portable E.LT. requirements of CAR252A. 


Tasmanian 

Expeditions 

Adventure Tourism 
Award Winner 2001 


Guided active tours 
that combine stunning 
scenery and fine food 
for an experience to 
remember! 


TASMANIA 


6-day Cycle Tasmania or Heritage 
Cycle 

NEW TRIP 

6-day Walls of Jerusalem Circuit 

8-day Cradle Mountain Overland 
Track 


9-day South Coast Track or 
Franklin River Raft and more... 


Call now for our 


NEW 2003/2004 BROCHURE 


For further information 
call 1300 666 856 
or email us at info@tas-ex.com 


www.tas-ex.com 



Rock on up to Binna Burra 
Mountain Lodge for a True 
Blue’ Rainforest Adventure. 


B inna ' 
urra 

Mountain Lodge 


Lodge & Campsite accommodation available. 

CALL NOW 1800 074 260 

res@binnaburralodge.com.au 

www.binnaburralodge.com.au 


LACK OF TRUST^ 

NSW Environment Minister Bob 
Debus announced that the Jenolan 
Caves Tmst was to be dissolved as of 
31 January and its duties would be 
performed by an amalgamated body 
with NPWS. It seems that the main 
impetus for this is the condition and 
subsequent cost of repairs to the Five 
Mile Hill road. Cavers are concerned 
that this will result in inadequate 
funding for cave management and 
the end of any real representation in 
the decision-making process, as has 
happened in other caving areas 
throughout the State. The Tmst has 
operated independently of govern¬ 
ment in the past, managing a complex 
range of issues primarily for the best 
interest of the caves. Cavers fear that 
this will not be the case in future and 
that the caves may be managed ac¬ 
cording to other priorities. 

Stephen Bunton 


Paddle Polaris 

The 2003 Paddle Polaris took place on 
6-7 December at Tuross Lakes, NSW. The 
15-hour event was held over two days, 
with some teams paddling more than 100 
kilometres. Teams of two in single- or 
double kayaks planned their own routes 
around the inlets, creeks and lakes look¬ 
ing for checkpoints on, or at various dis¬ 
tances from, the lake system. The team of 
Nigel Aylott and Ian Franzke spent more 
time on land than on the water, collecting 
a lot of points before losing them to time 
penalties. Gill Hilton and Robert Russell 
held on to a ten-point lead to win the 
event, narrowly beating Gordon Schoffl 
and Steven Cannon. 

?au)c pas f ime 
gu-fs 'em 

In January the Melbourne Age reported 
that, as a result of the proverbial 'pro¬ 
duction error', the UK walking maga¬ 
zine Trail had described a walk send¬ 
ing its readers over the famous cliffs 
on the country's highest peak, Ben 
Nevis. Trail's hapless Editor was quoted 
as being 'gutted' by the gaffe. 

Nearer to home—and not to be 
outdone—at the same time an 'out¬ 
door adventure' magazine was trum¬ 
peting '50th ANNIVERSARY ISSUE' 

(in 'royal-wedding silver', no less) from 
both its cover and contents page. 
Problem was, of course, some wan¬ 
nabe confused issues with years: it was 
more like only their eighth anniversary! 
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Canoeing the Classic 


The 27th Hawkesbury Canoe Classic 
was held on 8 November 2003, with 
more than 600 people competing in 
400 craft. The race was held overnight 
to coincide with the full moon and 
covers 111 kilometres of Sydney's 
Hawkesbury River. The conditions were 
glassy, leading to new records in 19 


different classes. However, the overall 
race record set by a team of four in 
1985 remains unbroken after almost 
two decades! Line honours were taken 
by the team of Peter White, Paul Carter, 
Greg Smith and Tony Tuxworth, while 
the fastest solo paddler was Simon 
Stenhouse. 


Ben Pearce and James Mansfield[ top, finished just one second ahead of 
Bede and Evan Ricardson after 111 kilometres in the Hawkesbury Canoe 
Classic 2003! Mark Banham 



S C R O G G I N 

4* Many walking tracks in Kosciuszko 
National Park have been closed to 
allow regeneration after last summer's 
fires. The NSW NPWS has instructed 
walkers to keep to public access roads, 
fire tracks and walking tracks that are 
open. Further information about public 
access can be found at www. 
nationalparks.nsw.gov.au 

*J* Tracks and roads in the Victorian 
High Country have reopened re¬ 


cently, including the Bogong High Plains 
road from Mt Beauty to Falls Creek and 
Anglers Rest, and all tracks on the High 
Plains except the link from Falls Creek 
to Mt Hotham. For further details, visit 
www.parkweb.vic.gov.au 

4* 'Walking Access in the New Zea¬ 
land Outdoors' is the title of a gov¬ 
ernment report and also a hot topic 
amongst walkers in that country. It is of 
enormous significance to walking in New 
Zealand, and possibly to Australia. The 
report covers 'issues around access to 


land, in response to concerns over the 
need to clarify and enhance the legal 
situation pertaining to public access 
over private land and the foreshore of 
lakes and the sea and along rivers'. Public 
response closed on 30 November. See 
www.maf.govt.nz/ mafnet/rural-nz 

4* Andrew Lock (see profile in Wild no 
91 and Himalayan article in this issue) 
has returned from a successful expedi¬ 
tion to Shisha Pangma Central Sum¬ 
mit (8024 metres). He has now climbed 
ten of the 14 8000 metre peaks. 

•fr A fire on 17 January destroyed the Mel¬ 
bourne Bushwalking Club's Wilkinsons 
Lodge, off the Bogong High Plains road 
near Falls Creek, Victoria. A gas bottle 
in the kitchen is believed to have started 
the fire which quickly spread through the 



Wilkinsons Lodge, the Bogong 
High Plains, Victoria. Glenn 
van der Knijff 


lodge, destroying the building. Six bush- 
walkers narrowly escaped, with one man 
treated for minor burns and smoke in¬ 
halation. The club had owned the his¬ 
torical lodge, so well known to gener¬ 
ations of walkers and ski tourers, since 
the 1960s. 

Oxfam Challenges are a series of 
events combining adventure with fund¬ 
raising, requiring participants to reach 
monetary targets before taking part in 
trips to Asia. Itineraries are action-packed, 
with destinations including Borneo and 
Mt Everest Base Camp. See www. 
oxfam.org.au for further details. O 


CORRECTIONS AND 
AMPLIFICATIONS 

One of the Alpine huts being rebuilt is 
Michell Hut, not Mitchell as reported on 
page 15 of Wild no 91. 


Readers' contributions to this department, including 
high-resolution digital photos or colour slides, are 
welcome. Typed items of less than 200 words are more 
likely to be published. Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, 
Prahran, Vic 3181 or email editorial@wild.com.au 
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The Wild Life 



Everyone loves a good read lain and Fiona Groves 


Okay all you tree huccers and bush- 

whackers, it's time to get real. By all means, 
grab your rucksack and walk the walk. Go 
on, get out and climb every mountain. You 
want to defend the forests? Why, yes, of 
course. And if you must take all those photos, 
that's all right too 1 suppose. But whatever 
you do, don't forget to look after the stories. 
The shapely tales that keep memoiy alive 
and kicking. 

Many years ago I wrote an article about 
the books that grabbed me. Most were about 
people getting deep into nature. In fact they 
were in it up to their necks. Some were pad¬ 
dling Arctic rivers, deep in grizzly country, 
or poking around canyons on the Colorado 
or flogging up and down a big hill some¬ 
where. As well as the usual sweaty-palm 
adventures these books tracked into the ter¬ 
ritory of the mind. 

And so the writers spliced history and 
science into their tales. There were threads 
of legend and local lore too. Some even 
ventured into bigger philosophical issues. Not 
surprising really, given the age-old link be¬ 


tween going wild and mulling over questions 
elusive and eternal. In this article of mine I 
also observed—more in curiosity than dis¬ 
may—that the books I liked were mostly 
written by Americans. 

This awakening dates to the early 1980s. 
After a month of climbing I grabbed a ride 
out of California's Yosemite Valley with a guy 
named Ben. He was a good ten years older 
than 1, an urbane east-coast American with 
large, white teeth. Ben was cool. 1 knew this 
for a fact because, like Steve McQueen in 
the film Bullitt, he drove a green Ford 
Mustang. Not only that, but earlier in the 
day I had watched him glide up a tortuous 
slash of granite, an infamous rockclimb known 
as The Crack of Doom. 

As we drove out of the Sierras I sat in the 
passenger seat nursing skinned knuckles 
and bruised knees. For me it had been a 
crack of sheer desperation. With windows 
down, the sharp mountain air of late October 
was anaesthetic on my wounds. Ben asked 
me what good 'nature reads' he might dip 
into to prepare himself for a forthcoming trip 


Down Under. I thought hard but could only 
come up with a few novels I'd read at uni, 
nothing really that did justice to the ragged, 
breezy charms of the Australian bush. 

So 1 switched the question to suggested 
reading for a dewy-eyed visitor to the USA. 
It took no urging for Ben to launch into a 
long rave about his favourite scribes. The 
roll-call lasted all the way to Modesto and 
included books by Wallace Stegner, Peter 
Matthiessen, Edward Hoagland, Aldo Leo¬ 
pold and John McPhee. 'You should read 
Norman McLean's A River Runs Through It 
and almost anything by Edward Abbey,' he 
said. 

The following morning 1 raided the second¬ 
hand bookshops on Telegraph Avenue in 
Berkeley. Three hours later my day pack was 
weighted with a dozen paperbacks. From 
that point forward my American holiday, in 
fact my entire reading and writing life, would 
never be quite the same. 

For some unknown reason, of all the Wild 
Life rants, this one about books drew the 
liveliest response from readers. A few corres- 
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Explore Tasmania’s unique wilderness safely. 
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We offer a choice of practical solutions to make 
your bushwalk smoother: transport from Hobart 
to all National Parks; a range of comfortable 
accommodation; quality equipment for hire; and 
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Let us do the legwork so you can do the walking! 
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pondents went in to bat for local authors I'd 
left off the list but most letters supported my 
basic observation. Then a week ago I got 
another letter, this time from a bloke in 
\Afestem Australia He described his own intro¬ 
duction to the world of books and bush 
nature writing and the thrill of finding stories 
that echoed his experiences. Then he asked 
whether I could suggest any local authors 
who might have taken up the challenge. In 
other words, had anything changed? 

Sad to say, the short answer is no. Over 
the past decade 1 can't think of anyone who 
has become our very own Abbey or Lopez, 
let alone a local Henry David Thoreau. This 
is a pity because my feeling is that so much 
of the country remains 'unwritten'. One 
would have thought that after a generation 
of publicity and noisy conservation campaigns 
there might have been a great book of re¬ 
portage or memoir about, say, Arnhem Land 
or South-west Tasmania or Cape York or 
almost any place you care to mention. 

So why this dearth of bush books? The 
most banal explanation is simply that we 
lack enough local readers or writers who 
care about such writing. The genre lacks a 
critical mass. As a nation we are camped 
along the coast, busy in our suburbs, our 
backs turned on the inland. Americans, by 
contrast, embrace their wilds with open arms. 
They have a long history of finding hope 
and pride in their environs. So much so that 
the culture makes a fetish of the frontier 
and endlessly mythologises 'the west'. For 
them, nature is a place of wonder where 
you can find moral order and even hobnob 
with the divine. 

Australians are more tight-lipped about 
such matters. There is a strong feeling for 
particular places—we can all rattle off 
favourite haunts and 'top spots'. Yet when 
faced with the bigger picture, we are more 
inclined to squint at the horizon and rub 
our chins with resignation. As a people, I 
guess we have been hardened by our history. 
The continent we find ourselves in is the 
kind of place that kicks sand in the face of 
the optimist Yes, there are comers where you 
can scratch out a living, but few frontiers 
with Hollywood endings. All of which makes 
us reticent, getting by on the strength of our 
inventiveness and a makeshift humour. 

As it happens, I have a growing fondness 
for this history and the traits that loosely tag 
us as Australians. I continue to admire much 
American writing. But looking back 1 sus¬ 
pect my early enthusiasm reflected a need 
to find a new language, one that would help 
me to understand what was happening to 
me out bush. By the time I met Barry Lopez 
in 1996 I'd moved on. He struck me as very 
courteous and concerned in that American 
way. We talked amiably about his work, yet 
I was surprised by how foreign he seemed. 
There was a studiousness and intensity that 
separated us. Now, rereading his work I find 
it a bit starchy for my taste. 

In many ways my reading preferences have 
broadened. We may not have a thriving 
school of nature writing; however, that is 
not to say the ground is barren. Even the 
most dark-of-heart would have to admit that 


in the past 20 years there has been a keener 
appreciation of the bush and outback. More 
people are getting away and seeing things 
with their own eyes. This direct contact with 
the outdoors, plus a deepening knowledge 
of our natural and cultural history, are driv¬ 
ing a shift in attitudes. This change may seem 
frustratingly slow but the signs are there in 
our storytelling, our music and image making 

You only have to look at the fiction of 
Richard Flanagan, Roger McDonald, Tim 
Winton, Beverley Farmer, Murray Bail and 
Gillian Meats to find examples of writers 
working with the power of place. In non¬ 
fiction there is the robust history and chal¬ 
lenging vision explored by the likes of Eric 
Rolls, Tim Flannery, Geoige Seddon and 
William Lines. If you want poetry of the 
natural world, track down the work of Mark 
O'Connor, Robert Gray and the incompar¬ 
able Les Murray. 

The point is that if we want good writing 
about our land, it's up to us locals to make 
it happen. This means getting out and sup¬ 
porting these writers. Do yourself a favour 
and buy Australian. As a word-hack I plead 
guilty to self-interest here—but that's not all. 
You see. I've always believed that there's 
more to looking after the bush than banners 
or bumper stickers. There are times when 
passionate argument is essential, but we 
also need tales that give us an imaginative 
grip on the places we care about It's simply 
part of who we are to seek a relationship 
with the land that is peopled by memorable 
characters and fired with incident By the 
power of storytelling a place can stir within 
us. So it becomes more than a collection of 
vivid sights and merges with one's inner life 
of fears and desires. 

Such resonance is both unnerving and up¬ 
lifting Back in the 1980s I felt the reverbera¬ 
tions when I walked Utah's canyon country, 
my mind churning over Edward Abbey's 
Desert Solitaire. More recently it happened 
with Tim Winton's deservedly popular novel 
Dirt Music. 1 devoured this book in a single 
day. When the story rolled north to the 
extremities of the Kimberley coast there 
were moments when I felt like jumping out 
of my chair. Such was the spark of the words 
on my loose wires of memory. 

Winton has the advantage of being a main¬ 
stream novelist Australia's arbiters of literary 
taste are less comfortable when it comes to 
more hybrid outings into the natural world. 
The Tree in Changing Light is a series of 
sketches and poetic meditations on the magic 
of trees by Roger McDonald, one of my fa¬ 
vourite local writers. Several reviewers seemed 
unsure what to make of this collection and 
its subtle, shifting gaze. After searching in vain 
for a copy at a city bookshop I enquired at 
the counter. It shows here we have it in 
stock', said the assistant, staring at her com¬ 
puter. It's under science and technology.' 

If you care about trees and the bush, buy 
this book And if it grabs you, tell your friends 
to do the same. Maybe then one day such 
writing will have a section of its own in the 
shops. Perhaps, too, it will build into a tradi¬ 
tion that does justice to the places we know 
and love. 


There is, of course, one other way we can 
do our bit to keep the stories alive. We can 
write our own. I get many letters on this sub¬ 
ject as weft Letters from people who want 
to break into the business' or simply don't 
know where to start It's true, the effort of 
trying to get the words down can be a little 
daunting A lot of the time it feels like un¬ 
dressing in public. But, what the hell, if you 
believe in something then surely it's always 
worth writing about? 

As it happens, I doubt that writing can be 
taught, at least not by teachers in classrooms 
with blackboards. However, there are many 



things that can be learned by reading and 
listening plus a lot of trial and error. You've 
got to enjoy words, trust your own experi¬ 
ence and keep pushing on. As is the case 
with all such endeavours, writing is mostly 
about persistence. 

The perennial advice to aspiring writers is 
write about what you know'. Not bad, but 
I would take it a bit further: write about 
what you know but don't quite understand. 
My own preference is for writing which 
works its way out to the edge of things, out 
to where the words take risks and bring the 
potential for discovery. Life's too short for 
just telling it like it is'. 

Which is why I've always liked the notion 
of writing being like a walk in the bush. You 
have a rough idea of where to go, you might 
even have a map, but there are always sur¬ 
prises down the track One moment you're 
tapping away and then, out of the blue, the 
story comes to an unexpected junction or the 
precipice of an idea. Sometimes the going is 
scratchy and full of obstacles. In other mo¬ 
ments the words lead to places no one else 
has been before or where no landmarks 
correspond to the 'map'. And, as on a walk 
or when reading a great book that's when 
the fun really begins. O 
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The two-person Hubba Hubba is 
a paltry and can be pitched 

in two freestanding tarp-shelter 
modes for the absolute maximum 
in weight savings. 



The Missing Link. Combining 
gargantuan floor space and amazing 
airflow into a miniscule ss 
package, this shelter has the weight 
savings of a tarp and the insect- 
proof security of a tent. 



TheTrekker can be used 
separately as minimalist tarp, or 
combined with the Tent Insert to 
create a double-wall tent that 
provides great roominess and 
protection from insects. 


Serious weight savings have always meant making serious 


compromises in comfort and quality—until now. MSR has 
created an innovative collection of modular shelters that 
combine enormous living spaces, durability and versatility into 


ridiculously light packages. Starting with a high-tech silicone- 
and polyurethane-coated nylon fabric, we reduced overall 
weights by up to 27% without compromising reliability or living 
space.Then we built up from there. 


Twin Peaks - 2 person, and only 
, is our most weatherproof 
tarp-style design with full walls.The 
doors open fully for easier cooking 
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The Trekker Wing is a high- 
performance ultra-minimalist, 
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ventilation for hot or muggy 
climates. 


The revolutionary new MSR® Fast & Light™ tents are more than just lightweight. 
They’re livable.They’ve been engineered to dramatically increase interior space while 
keeping weight to a bare minimum. Simply put, you’ll have a tent that’s easy to carry, 
with more room than ever to spread out. So now you’ll be comfortable wherever you 
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See you down tte traek, by Andrew Hughes 
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a degree or lower their handicap at golf, lead huge ct 
train for the Olympics. The motivation to 'succeed cc 


many 


Coronation Peak and the Prankland ftantje dominate/the,view from 
this rest stop on day 27. All photos Andrew flughes 








forms. Some are admirable, some seemingly 
insignificant and others shameless. Our walk 
was designed to be neither momentous nor 
commendable to anyone but ourselves. It 
was a walk conceived in selfishness, fostered 
with vanity and executed deliberately. All 
decent adventures are, but it wasn't meant 
to start this way... 

In two days our plans had been turned 
upside down and I walked alone down a 
fire-break road into the Dial Range. James 
was supposed to be with me; we should have 
been embarking on our ambitious walk from 
Tasmania's north coast to the distant south 
together. Instead I had just visited him in 
hospital. Pale and drowsy from his overnight 


operation, I couldn't tell whether the pain 
in his face was from having his appendix 
removed or from the awful disappointment 
of missed opportunity. I couldn't say much 
to him; nothing that would make a differ¬ 
ence. 

'See you down the track somewhere?' I 
probed. 

'Maybe...don't count on it for a while', he 
replied. 

Standing astride the diminutive Mt Dun¬ 
can later that day I could see back to my 
house, safe and warm. Bleak cloud drifted 
around my head, invading already grey 
thoughts. Turning south I pondered the way 
ahead; it seemed such a long way. There 


are a lot of things to think about in pre¬ 
paration for a long walk, from the simple 
logistics of food and itinerary to the furry 
'what ifs'? Surprisingly, 'what if James suffers 
acute appendicitis the day before we are 
due to leave' was not on the list. 

The first few nights on the Penguin-Cradle 
Track were lonely. There was an indefinable 
disquiet in my gut, a vague and unsettling 
feeling. My mind raced from one thought 
to the next, never grasping any. The terrain, 
although literally on my back doorstep, was 
new. Deep, ferny gullies flowed into the 
Leven River and soft tracks coiled through 
silent eucalypt forests. Wrenched from a life 
of constant babble and background chatter, 



‘Nearly two 


months of 


walking 
distilled into 


a moment 


of relief. 


satisfaction 


and bliss.’ 


Above, it wasn't all 'go'; the author 
kicks back on the beach at Lake 
Rhona in the Denison Range on day 
17. Right, above it all on day 48; the 
Cockscomb on Mt La Perouse from 
Moonlight Ridge. 


the quiet was unsettling. I needed to slow 
down, find a gentler rhythm and relax. When 
you're bushwalking nothing happens in a 
hurry, which becomes especially apparent 
when you're alone. I could ponder just one 
topic, without distraction, for an entire day 
if I wished. It sounds like pure boredom but 
by the time I'd reached the Black Bluff Range 
I was beginning to enjoy it. All the artificial 
pressures had evaporated and with the sim¬ 
plicity came a wonderful sense of freedom. 
Every single decision, from where to camp 
to how long I stopped for a rest, was mine. 
No compromise, no consultation, absolute 
release. 

The food drop was stashed beside the link 
road just north of the Cradle Mountain-Lake 
St Clair National Park. As the box was packed 
with supplies for two people, I feasted on the 
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'tasty' surplus and restocked the essentials. 
The empty containers would be collected 
within days so 1 left James a note with my 
present and forecast progress. In the weeks 
before the walk I'd placed food caches 
where I could down the length of Tasmania. 
There were six in total: four where the route 
crossed roads, one had been walked into 
the Denison Range and the last was to be 
flown into Melaleuca Inlet. 

Four days later and with the Overland 
Track behind me, I camped beside the Rufus 
Canal road. Crouching in the front of the 
tent, I massaged the balls of my feet as the 
drizzle gradually turned up the volume. The 
hardened Overland Track had pummelled 
my feet and the hordes of other walkers 
had exposed my antisocial tendencies. I'd 
chosen isolated nooks far away from others 
rather than camping near the huts. Maybe 
it was an attempt to preserve the illusion of 
wilderness and adventure, maybe I was in¬ 
timidated—or perhaps I considered that the 
stench from my socks was simply too over¬ 
powering? Thoughts turned south of the 
Lyell Highway. Big question marks smudged 
down the map with my route following off¬ 
track country over the King William Range 
to the Denison Range. 

On top of Mt King William One the cloud 
descended rapidly, engulfing me in another 
world of rain and wind. Like a heavy sponge 
being relentlessly squeezed, water oozed from 
every crack and pore in the range, thoroughly 
content in its Sunday bath. I stumbled 
around not far below the summit looking for 
the main spine of the range leading south. 
Coming to yet another dead end I retreated 
to the familiarity of the tent. The cloud lifted 
for the next couple of days, allowing steady 
progress down the range. From Mt King 
William Three I could see the remnants of 
two airstrips bulldozed through the scrub 
three decades ago to aid mineral exploration. 
Surrounded by such complete and uncom¬ 
promising wilds they were, to be honest, 
comforting. Two little smears on the land¬ 
scape to prove that I wasn't walking into 
oblivion. 

I discovered the first airstrip quickly using 
the GPS and then found the overgrown 
bombardier track leading to the second. 
Bauera and assorted saplings are fast re¬ 
claiming their stolen land, making future 
passage in the same steps more difficult. 
Clouds from the north-west massed as I set 
up camp in the evening. Stuck in the tent 
the following day, my diary records: 

'Strange feeling; safe in here, plenty of 
food, out of any flood zone, utterly self- 
sufficient. and vulnerable, exposed, cringing, 
only a few sheets between me and the storm. 
And anxious to keep moving, to see what 
troubles lie ahead, nervous, expectant. And 
lonely and alone.' 

My first sight of the Gell River confirmed 
what I already knew; it was flooded. Dark 
waters of unknown depth raced past, tugging 
branches into the void. Scrambling down 
the bank, looking for a place to camp rather 
than to cross, I spied a single log spanning 
the divide. Slick from the rain and tapering 
to a branchy point, I considered it with appre¬ 


hension. Not wanting to spend another day 
in the dreary little tent I shambled to safety 
in a mantis-like position and walked onward 
to the Denison Range. 

After a rest day at Lake Rhona spent clean¬ 
ing, and sorting through the food drop, I 


waited. I'd made tentative arrangements with 
friends to rendezvous for a couple of days 
at the precious mountain lake. After more 
than a week without human contact, I was 
impatient to see familiar faces and share 
some stories. Waiting for the sun to set, I'd 
given up on them for the day—the Gordon 
River, which they had to cross, would be 
flooded...maybe tomorrow. In the dying 
light 1 glimpsed a tiny figure coming up the 
distant track, then two, then three. A smile 
stole across my face. Not deterred by the 


turbulent Gordon, Mat, Sarah, Neil and Ces 
had stripped down and dived into the strong 
current. In just one day they had a story 
better than any of mine. They brought news 
that James was recovering fast and planned 
to meet me at Lake Gordon with a canoe. 


He found me four days later camped on 
a bridge on a forestry road beside Lake 
Gordon. It had been 22 days since I'd last 
seen him, sallow and dejected in the 
hospital. It seemed longer than that. 

The canoe, officially named 'A1 (Artificially 
Inseminated) Cow'—or more affectionately 
The Cow'—was on the trailer. It had been 
constructed by friends of ours, who tried to 
paddle, drag and kick it down the length of 
Tassie, in a fit of madness. Eight years earlier 
it had been abandoned on the banks of the 
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upper Gordon River, bowed but not broken. 
There it had lain, peaceful and unmolested 
through many savage winters until we 
mounted a 'Save The Cow' rescue bid in 
the months before the walk. The next chal¬ 
lenge in its eventful life was to convey us 
across Lake Gordon to the food drop at the 
dam wall. 

We launched mid-afternoon into light slop. 
The wind from the west blew directly in 
our faces and grew stronger. The slop turned 
into menacing little waves and 
sloshed over the bow. Wet 
knuckles gripping the paddles 
absorbed the slicing cold. This 
was supposed to be a pleasant 
diversion from the grind of 
walking. Through the Junction 
Narrows we entered the more 
peaceful Pleiades Basin and 
scouted the banks for a suitable 
camping area. The vegetation 
and soil above the present lake 
level are stripped to the original 
tidemark of the lake after dam¬ 
ming, leaving a ring of exposed 
rock and a conglomerate of 
white pebble. We eventually 
found a flat spot on this barren 
surface and moored the canoe 
to the dead tree stumps that also 
ring the lake. Showers skidded 
through, occasionally penetrated 
by shafts of late, orange sun¬ 
light that seemed to be search¬ 
ing for actors on the big stage. 

We lit a small fire to defrost our 
fingers. To mark our first day on 
the track together we hunched 
around the smoky fire with a 
flask of whisky, contemplating 
the surreal place in which we'd 
landed and wondering about 
the way ahead. 

It marked the start of a second 
walk for me. The difference be¬ 
tween the experience I'd just 
been through, alone, and what 
was to come, with James, can¬ 
not be overstated. The fact that 
we were now heading into the 
more difficult terrain of the true 
South-west also highlighted the 
transition. 1 was ready in an in¬ 
stant to trade the benefits of 
solo walking, most notably the time for re¬ 
flection and sense of freedom, for conver¬ 
sation and companionship. To be able to share 
the experiences, even with only one other 
person, was important. 

We collected our food from the cleaner's 
cupboard at the Gordon Dam Visitors' Centre 
and camped in preparation for the next leg, 
the Wilmot- and Frankland Range. Although 
named separately, they form a continuous 
curving spine around the western edge of 
Lake Pedder. A good track leads up to the 
first peak, Mt Sprent, but from there on it's 
choose your own adventure. Progress along 
the ranges was spectacular but uneventful 
until the final hurdle below Frankland Peak. 
The westerly roared in, bringing not lashing 
rain but slashing bullets. Cold took the place 


of warmth as calm surrendered to turmoil. 
The sheer and sudden violence caught us 
off guard as we struggled to erect the tent 
on a sloping patch of button grass. It was a 
timely reminder that we were mere whim¬ 
sical intruders in these mountains, curious 
little things who didn't belong there. 

We fought to leave the range by Right 
Angle Peak and the Giblin Range. During 
the descent through rasping, head-high scrub 
James stretched the fresh scar on his abdo¬ 


men. Following the shore line of Lake Pedder 
to our next food cache at the end of the 
Scotts Peak road we discussed the leg to 
come. Our plan was to follow a track to 
Federation Peak on the Eastern Arthur Range 
and continue south to Melaleuca Inlet by 
the Old River. With James's injury this route 
was looking doubtful. The alternative, which 
we eventually chose, was down the Port 
Davey Track. The decision suited me too. 
The hills were becoming increasingly dif¬ 
ficult to think about, a new lethargy had 
invaded my legs. Diary entry 8 April: 

'With the Old River bash out of my mind 
the end seems teasingly close. In many ways 
it is a relief to have a straightforward few 
days and let head and body relax...the 
simpler it is for now the better.' 


Precipitous Bluff from New River Lagoon; day 43. 


We did eventually summon the energy to 
scale a few peaks on the way to Melaleuca 
Inlet but the blinkers were firmly positioned 
in the forward direction. 

The last food drop had been flown into 
Melaleuca Inlet ahead of our arrival. We 
loaded up with ten days' supplies to finish 
the walk down the South Coast Track and 
over the Southern Ranges. From the top of 
the Ironbound Range a few days later, 'we 
took the side-trip to the summit for a look 
at PB (Precipitous Bluff) and 
range. Awesome. Could see our 
route for most of the way home. 
Big surge of expectation...well 
knackered at lunch, fell asleep 
on duckboard.' 

We were surrounded by the 
wild beauty of this unique part 
of the world yet absorbed by 
the insistent call to finish. All 
the things we missed, so care¬ 
fully tucked in the back of the 
brain, could slowly resurface. 
The culmination of months of 
planning and weeks of walking 
was close. These were days to 
savour but they were also days 
to endure, 'lollies gone, choccy 
the same, muesli perilously 
low, lunch inadequate...energy 
levels plummeted to all-time 
lows today, tripped and stum¬ 
bled along in near stupor this 
afternoon.' 

The last morning we awoke 
with only a couple of hours' walk 
to our rendezvous. Scrummag¬ 
ing through the food bags I 
found half a bag of instant po¬ 
tato and a few crushed crisp- 
bread biscuits for breakfast. It 
didn't matter; finally it was the 
day. Nearly two months of walk¬ 
ing distilled into a moment of 
relief, satisfaction and bliss. Feet 
floated through the waist-deep 
bogs and a nagging back com¬ 
plaint unravelled. Forget other 
motivations, the feeling when 
you finish is reason enough. © 


Andrew Hughes 

divides his time between his Tasmanian- 
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Girls Just Wanna Have Fun 


High Country Ms 

Megan Holbeck goes the long (wrong) way up Mt Howitt 



I AM A DANGEROUS PERSON WITH WHOM TO 

bushwalk. I know how to use a map and 
compass well enough to be able to translate 
what I see on the ground into clear evid¬ 
ence that I am where I want to be. And 1 
can be very convincing. 

A few months ago 1 had a great idea—a 
hike group reunion spent walking in the 
same area we had explored 11 years ago at 
Timbertop. Geelong Grammar 
School's bush campus is near 
Merrijig, in the Victorian High 
Country, and challenges Year 
Nine students to survive half¬ 
marathons, six-day hikes and a 
year spent eating huge numbers 
of Saladas. Hike Group Three 
had never revisited the area, 
previous get-togethers taking 
place at beaches and bars 
throughout the country. What 
better way to catch up than to 
get back to our roots on an easy, 
two-day saunter up Mt Howitt? 

Only half the group made it 
to Mansfield that Friday night; 

Sare Cole, Sarah Doyle and I. 

Liv Milne was in rural Scotland 
with her hands up a cow's bum 
in a vet's practice, Pookie Plow¬ 
man had an engagement party 
to attend (how times had 
changed!) and Khass Yianni was 
ill. We three remaining members 
wandered into the Delatite Inn 
around 10:30 pm, dumped our 
gear on the spare bunk and 
went down to the bar. We 
stayed until closing time, plan¬ 
ning, drinking and shrugging 
off the attentions of an in¬ 
ebriated logger. 

We were up and out by 10:30 
the next morning, hardly an 
alpine start The drive, expected 
to take an hour, took closer to 
two. The road got rougher and 
we stopped a kilometre or two from Bindaree 
Hut, unsure of our exact location. We did 
the final packing of our motley collection of 
gear into my rucksack and two travel packs, 
their square sides bulging and straps flap¬ 
ping. The last decision was whether to take 
my sleek, slick bushwalking tent or the Cole 
family's five-person tent, a massive thing with 
the winning feature of being tall enough to 
stand up in. The Taj Mahal' won, bits of it 
deposited throughout the packs next to the 
wine, brie and other essentials. We left Sare's 
trusty Volvo and headed off along the river. 


We intended to walk up Mt Howitt by 
the Howitt Spur and continue to Macalister 
Springs, arriving in time for a few hours of 
relaxing in the sun, eating, drinking and 
chatting. The following day we would wander 
over Big Hill to Mt Magdala and Hell's Win¬ 
dow, then walk back, collect our gear and 
follow the spur down to the car. I had 
suggested that if we were feeling more en- 


Sarah Doyle coming to grips with Helicopter Spur. Sarah Cole. 
Right, high on Helicopter Spur. Chris Baxter 


thusiastic we could descend Helicopter Spur 
instead and make it a more interesting (if tened. Instead 
more strenuous) round trip. This idea was 
met by polite interest, and mutters of seeing 
how we would feel the next day. 

The air was fresh (read cold) and the smell 
was so familiar. A mixture of dirt, eucalyptus 
and tea-tree; the aroma was laminated into 
my old map. As we trudged along the four- 
wheel-drive track we were in high spirits, 
glad to be back and looking forward to the 
weekend. I had designated myself map girl, 
in theory because I was the only one who 


still bushwalked although my navigation 
hadn't improved in 11 years, which is saying 
something. 

The Howqua River was low, the result of 
years of drought that had changed the colour 
palette from dull greens to dry yellows. We 
quickly settled into our old rhythm as we 
followed the river towards the foot of the 
Howitt Spur. I walked a step or two ahead 
in an attempt to keep the pace 
up, Sare sang and babbled to 
whomever was closest, or her¬ 
self, and Doyle trudged along 
carrying a pack that was al¬ 
most her size, stoically or not 
depending on the angle of the 
slope. 

After a few discussions we 
took a fork in the track, eager 
to start the climb up the Howitt 
Spur. The track soon petered 
out into a vague pad. The walk 
must be a lot less popular than 
it was when we were here', I 
suggested, with no real recol¬ 
lection of the beginning of the 
spur despite the photo I have 
of Khass and me sitting on the 
sign proclaiming the start of 
the Howitt Spur. The others 
concurred; they remembered 
the track being more obvious 
than this bush bash. 

We continued steadily uphill 
for a couple of hours, encoun¬ 
tering tracks that encouraged 
us before disappearing again. 
Scratchy bushes tore at our 
legs and the dense growth didn't 
allow a view. A lunch break was 
called on a small knoll where 
we devoured pita bread with 
gourmet dips and cheese, a far 
cry from Saladas and Vegemite. 
Sare had begun to doubt our 

_ route by this time and as she 

was the only one who could 
read a road map, we should have lis- 
stuck to our agreed posi¬ 


tions; I sounded as though I knew where I 
was but really just rearranged facts until 
they agreed with what I wanted, Sare was 
the voice of reason and Doyle would agree 
with whichever one of us made it sound 
that we were closer to the end. 

We were encouraged by our lunch break, 
sure that we must be nearly there—at the 
very least the slope would have to ease. In¬ 
stead it grew worse as we continued steadily 
uphill. The steep angle was broken by occa- 
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sional rock steps (to become 'huge cliffs' in 
later recollections), some of them a few 
metres high. Doyle began to tackle the slopes 
on all fours and we were forced to pick our 
way carefully up rock-faces. By this stage 
the banter had dried up. Trudging along 
grimly, I felt somewhat responsible, so kept 
insisting that we were going the right way. 
The trees had thinned out, changing into 
more open alpine-style bush. I winced as 
each new scrape added to the network of 
scratches produced by six hours of trackless 
walking. 


stage we knew we weren't on Mt Howitt— 
we just wondered where we were. Sare 
and I did anyway; I think Doyle just wanted 
to stop. 

A girl and her dad sat beside a camp-fire 
in the clearing beside the track, watching us 
curiously as we limped by. 'How far is it to 
Mac Springs?' I asked, hoping the answer 
would allow us to avoid asking the more 
embarrassing question of where exactly we 
were. His answer didn't really help except 
to let us know that we were mountains away 
from our intended destination. Doyle blurted 


days' hindsight (or in Doyle's case, a few 
months) it would be completely hilarious. 

We lit a fire and cooked dinner, eating 
quickly to hasten falling into bed. 1 put the 
fire out with the two litres of wine I had 
carried up the mountain, smirking as 1 re¬ 
membered our plans of a lazy evening drink¬ 
ing vino and admiring the view from Mt 
Howitt. I went to bed, but not before 
complimenting the girls on choosing a tent 
that allowed me to stand at the full stretch of 
my considerable height. There was no re¬ 
sponse. 


The walking pace was slow— 
Brunswick Street shopping speed— 
and punctuated by frequent stops/ 



After an hour of grim marching the slope 
became more gradual and the bush more 
open, the twisted snow gums allowing a 
better view from the ridge. It flattened out 
into a clearing lined with red earth more at 
home in Central Australia. The sun was low 
in the sky, adding a red filter to the greens 
and greys and highlighting a prominent ridge 
to the north-east. The end was in sight, the 
top visible less than a kilometre away. We 
trudged towards it, the thought of stopping 


out, 'What mountain are we on, then?' as 
her whimper broke into laughter. 

'You're not on a mountain', he replied 
tentatively, not sure how far to push us. 
'You're just before King Billy 
One.' We had climbed Helicopter 
Spur, and were doing our 'if we're 
feeling enthusiastic' walk in the 
other direction! 

As we set up the Taj Mahal 
the tired numbness kept slipping 


The next morning we woke up rested 
after a great night's sleep, ready and raring to 
get back on the track—or at least that's what 
seems to happen in every article except mine. 


Helicopter Spur-Mt Howitt 


K 

King Billy One J A 


Navigational post mortem; Sarah Cole consults the map near the top of 
Helicopter Spur in an attempt to determine where the party went astray. 


Megan Holbeck 


restarting conversation. As we reached the 
top the sun dropped from the horizon, the 
last light showing a four-wheel-drive track 
snaking over the clearing ahead. By this 


as we discussed the facts: in eight hours of 
hiking we hadn't climbed a mountain; our 
easy hike and afternoon of lounging had 
turned into a bitch of a day—given a few 


In reality it was a struggle to pack up and get 
going, the pain eased somewhat by our fellow 
camper filling our water-bottles, giving us 
tea and toasting Doyle's morning muffin (no 
double entendre intended). We got on the track 
while they remained at the camp-fire, the 
nine-year-old girl and her father planning to 
ramble slowly across to Mt Howitt. 

We plodded along the Australian Alps 
Walking Track—I had been banned from 
touching the map, but even so paranoia 
about navigation meant we stopped often 
to check our bearing. There were fantastic 
views through the long grass and snow 
gums, with landmarks that we had missed 
the day before springing into view. The walk¬ 
ing pace was slow—Brunswick Street shopping 
speed-and punctuated by frequent stops. 
Doyle warily eyed every slope that came 
into view, then plodded up determinedly. 
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The cliffs to the north became closer to 
the track until we reached the top of Mt 
Magdala. We continued walking to Hells 
Window where we celebrated the first peak 
of the weekend with a breakfast of hard- 


just as she had all weekend (and all the year 
at Timbertop). 

The view spread out before us was superb. 
Snow gums dotted the plains around us, 
bonsai versions of the trees far below. A 


achievements. The father and daughter team 
joined us as well, cementing our claim as the 
most motley group on the mountain that day. 

We headed down the Howitt Spur on the 
well-defined track, comparing it to the bush 
bash of the day before. The smooth 
white trunks of snow gums gave way 
to rougher trees and the understorey 
grew denser. Muscles sore from the 
uphill battle were joined by new 
pain, eased by the knowledge that 
we were on the home stretch. 

The open clearing at the bottom of 
the spur was immediately familiar with 
the sign announcing the location while 
the logbook waited for a final entry. 'I 
cannot believe we missed that', I 
moaned, happy to share the blame. 
We wound along the four-wheel-drive 
track next to the Howqua River, para¬ 
noid about every junction and willing 
a glimpse of the big silver beast that 
was the Volvo. 'What are you going 
to tell your work? asked Sare, amused. 
I had started at Wild less than two 
months earlier and was still out to 
impress. 

'Nothing', 1 said pointedly, sparking 
promises to call my boss and dob me 
in. We made it back to the car, the 
bush glowing in the approaching sun¬ 
set The petrol light flashing, we turned 
on to the bitumen and the long road 
to Melbourne. 

Sure enough, two days later the weekend 
was funny. After a week the story had grown, 
becoming better (and more enjoyable in 
hindsight) with each retelling. The walk has 
now grown into a 14-hour death march up 
a cliff chased by poisonous snakes and only 
saved by a man and his daughter, in Doyle's 
accounts at least. Now all I have to do is 
convince them to come on the next hike 
group reunion... ® 


Megan Holbeck 

does not usually lie to her employers. However, 
when faced with extreme (or extremely stupid) 
circumstances, this rule can sometimes be 
waived. She is Associate Editor at Wild and has 
been active in the outdoors for far too long not 
to be able to navigate. 


boiled eggs, Vegemite and muffins. The views 
through the natural stage doors over the 
High Country were superb, the cliff sliding 
into the Howitt Spur and the river valley 
below. Sare and Doyle outlined our intended 
route with glee, comparing it to the steeper 
Helicopter Spur. 

We put our packs on and shuffled across 
the snow plains, the open ground allowing 
clear views. We grunted up Big Hill and across 
to the open saddle before Mt Howitt. We 
could see two people behind, gaining on 
us. One was small, child-size, and the other 
taller and male—we were about to add an¬ 
other first to our weekend of low achieve¬ 
ments: the first time we had been overtaken 
by a nine-year-old on the track. We con¬ 
tinued to the track junction and walked the 
last few hundred metres to the summit, Doyle 
resolutely ignored my hints to walk faster, 


track led towards the Crosscut Saw, snaking 
across the plains in a swath of dry grass—a 
'yellow brick road' of drought. The Crosscut 
Saw's knobs and knolls were the backbone 
linking Mt Howitt to Mt Speculation, the 
harsh cliffs disappearing into the soft blue 
folds of the valley below. 

We got the logbook from its box and read 
the comments from Timbertop's latest in¬ 
habitants. Complaints about blisters, intended 
routes; not much had changed except the 
names. Doyle wrote in the book on behalf 
of the group and signed off the same way 
we always had. Eleven years and lack of an 
audience made it less amusing to everyone 
except us. Two men sweated up to the sum¬ 
mit on the last leg of a circuit from Mt Specu¬ 
lation. They took in our sneakers and over¬ 
sized travel packs; once we were safely in 
our pigeon-hole they started to talk up their 


'Then'; Timbertop Hike 
Group Three on Mt Specu¬ 
lation. The 'High Country 
Ms Adventure' culprits are 
Megan Holbeck, left, Sarah 
Doyle, second from left, and 
Sarah Cole, right. Holbeck. 
Below, 'now'; Cole, left, 
Holbeck and Doyle looking 
pleased with themselves on 
Mt Howitt. Cole 
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Australian Himalayan climbing 2001-2003, by Zac Zaharias 


At the start of the 21st century, Hi¬ 
malayan climbing is undergoing trans¬ 
ition. More Australians are tackling the 
Himalayas than ever before, with 33 ex¬ 
peditions to major peaks, many through 
commercial operators. One-third of these 
have aimed for Mt Everest, with 11 ex¬ 
peditions producing six Australian sum- 
miteers, two of whom were guided. There 
was only one first Australian ascent of an 


8000 metre peak, Manaslu (8156 metres) 
by Andrew Lock. Annapurna (8091 
metres) and Shisha Pangma Main (8046 
metres) still await Australian ascents. 

Andrew Lock (see profile in Wild no 
91) continued his quest to climb all 14 
8000 metre peaks adding Manaslu (8156 
metres), Lhotse (8511 metres) and Shisha 
Pangma Central (8024 metres). Lock's 
style is bold, climbing either alone or with 


The view west fron. 

Everest includes peaks regu¬ 
larly climbed by Australians: 
Pumori (the nearest, conical 
peak on the left), Cho Oyu (the 
highest peak, breaking the skyline 
in the middle), and Shisha Pangma 
(behind and just left of Cho Oyu). 
All uncredited photos Zac Zaharias 





The historical North Ridge of Mt Everest (8850 metres) soars above Camp 1 on the North Col. 


small groups. His judgement is instrumental 
in his success and survival as demonstrated 
yet again on Kangchenjunga (8598 
metres). At 7700 metres, concerned with 
the climbing style of his companions as well 
as the conditions, he turned around as his 
companions pressed on. His decision was 
vindicated when the party became lost in a 
cloud during the descent, one person taking 
a 100 metre fall and all suffering varying 
degrees of frostbite. 

Twenty-seven Australians on 11 separate 
expeditions attempted Mt Everest (8850 
metres) with an unprecedented four separate 
attempts in the pre-monsoon of 2001, three 
of which were 'home-grown'. The largest and 
most public was the Army Alpine Associ¬ 
ation's (AAA) Centenary of Federation at¬ 
tempt on the North Ridge. This large and 
well-organised team was unlucky to suffer 
an early tragedy during an acclimatisation trek 


in the Annapurna Sanctuary in late March 
when the expedition cameraman, Peter Szy- 
pula, along with his partner and her daughter, 
were engulfed by an ice-avalanche near the 
village of Derauli. They were killed instantly 


when a serac broke on Hiunchuli at around 
6000 metres, crashing into the valley floor 
four kilometres below (see Wild no 81). On 
25 May, Brian Laursen reached the summit 
along with Sherpa brothers Nima and Che- 
wang. Mike Cook and Zac Zaharias got 


above the Third Step but rapidly changing 
conditions necessitated their retreat within 
reach of the top. 

Two days earlier Duncan Chessell and 
Sherpa Tshering summited on a record¬ 


breaking day when 89 people reached the 
top. Mark Auricht, climbing slowly, turned 
around at 8700 metres. Stopping for a short 
break at the 8300 metre camp, he descended 
alone in the dark. Some seven hours later, 
disoriented, Auricht stumbled into the AAA 


‘THERE HAVE BEEN GREATER LEVELS OF AUSTRALIAN 
CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS, WITH A DISTINCT FOCUS 
ON THE 8000 METRE PEAKS’ 
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tent at 7900 metres where Tim Robathan 
and Zaharias fed him warm drinks and gave 
him shelter. The next morning, as he was pre¬ 
paring to leave the tent, he died suddenly. 
At the same time further dramas occurred 


Name 

Tony Tighe 
Lynne Griffiths 
Stafford Morse 
Nicholas Reeves 
Richard Schmidt 
David Sloane 
Mark Moorhead 
Fred From 
Craig Nottle 
Keith Egerton 
Mike Rheinberger 
David Hume 
Mark Auricht 
Paul Carr 


Mountain 

Mt Everest 
Dhaulagiri I 
Annapurna III 
Annapurna III 
Annapurna III 
Ganesh IV 
Makalu 
Mt Everest 
Mt Everest 
Jannu 
Mt Everest 
Makalu 
Mt Everest 
Cho Oyu 


1983 

1984 
1984 
1986 

1994 

1995 
2001 
2003 



Serac collapse 

Avalanche 

Avalanche 

Avalanche 

Avalanche 

Avalanche 

Fall 

Fall 

Fall 

Altitude illness 
Cerebral oedema 
Fall 

Cerebral embolism 
Blocked artery 


Tanya Bylart, one of only a handful of 
active Australian female Himalayan 
climbers and one of only three to 
climb on Mt Everest. 


second Australian woman to climb Mt Everest 
when she reached the summit on 31 May 
2003. Her patience was rewarded after an 
earlier attempt had been thwarted at 7500 
metres due to poor conditions. This climb 
closely followed her ascent of Shisha Pangma 
Central on her second attempt in 2002. 
She has established herself as a prominent 
high-altitude female climber in Australia 
through her three 8000 metre climbs. 
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up high including many high-altitude rescues 
of stricken climbers. Only the significant back¬ 
up provided by commercial operators pre¬ 
vented more deaths. See Wild no 82 for fur¬ 
ther information on the Mt Everest ascents. 

The other Australian climbing death dur¬ 
ing this period also caught the media's eye. 
Victorian Police Officer Paul Carr died sud¬ 
denly of a blocked artery at Camp Three 
(7400 metres) whilst sitting out a storm in 
preparation for a summit bid on Cho Oyu 
(8201 metres). This was the 14th Australian 
climbing death in the Himalayas (see table 
below). His team-mates showed incredible 
determination in arranging for the retrieval 
of his body. The enormity of this task is not 
fully comprehended by most Australians. The 
difficulties are compounded by the extreme 
altitude, terrain, conditions and reluctance of 
Sherpas (for religious reasons) to handle dead 


bodies. What made this recovery more re¬ 
markable was the extensive behind-the-scenes 
diplomatic efforts by the Australian Embassy 
in Kathmandu to obtain permission from 
the Chinese for two cross-border sorties by 
a Nepalese helicopter to Base Camp. 

Australian Tashi Tenzing made his second 
ascent of Mt Everest as a member of a Swiss 
team commemorating the 50th anniversary 
of the first attempt on the South-east Ridge, 
where Tashi's grandfather achieved promin¬ 
ence in 1952. Tashi summited on 16 May 
2002 with Apa Sherpa (12-time Everest sum- 
miteer) and Yves Lambert, whose father 
Raymond Lambert reached 8600 metres in 
1952 with Sherpa Tenzing. 

Women have been conspicuously absent 
from the Himalayan climbing scene, reversing 
the trend from previous years, with only a 
handful being active. Sue Fear became the 











Wild Survey Australian Himalayan Climbs 


Year 

Peak, route 

Party members 

Outcome 

Comments 

1999 

# Kedarnath (6968 m) 
Gangotri, India 

Lester Joyce, Chris McElvey, Chris 
McGrath, Glen Sharrock (leader), 
Chris Thompson, Steve Turner 

Attempts on 16 and 17 September 
abandoned due to weather and 
deep snow. McElvey and McGrath 
reached summit on 18 September 

Proposed climb on Shivling 
abandoned at Advanced Base Camp 
on 23 September due to unstable 
snow 

2000 

Mt Everest (8850 m) 

N Ridge, Tibet 

Roman Rosenbaum on 26-member 
Hosei University 120th anniversary 
expedition led by Toshio Nakamura 

Reached summit on 17 May using 
oxygen 

Austrian-born Rosenbaum was on a 
5-year exchange at Hosei University 
(Japan) 


Cornice (5882 m) and 

Workmans Peak 

(5886 m) 

Snow Lake, Pakistan 

David Duke on 12-person New 
Zealand Alpine Club expedition led 
by Judy Reid (NZ) 

Duke and Toby Johnson (NZ) 
reached summit of both peaks in 
early August 

First Australian ascents. Single-day 
ascents with up to 1200 m of steep, 
technical climbing 


Ama Dablam (6854 m) 

SW Ridge, Nepal 

Keith Sloane on commercial expedi¬ 
tion led by Dave Hiddleston (NZ) 

Successful 

Sloane did not summit Guided 
climb 

2001 

Mt Everest (8850 m) 

N Ridge and 

Lhakpa Ri (7045 m) 

East Rongbuk Glacier, 

Tibet 

Mark Auricht, Tshering Pande Bhote 
Sherpa, Duncan Chessell, David 
Tingay (Base Camp doctor) 

Auricht and Chessell reached sum¬ 
mit of Lhakpa Ri in late April. Ches¬ 
sell and Tshering Sherpa reached 
summit of Mt Everest on 23 May 
using oxygen. Auricht reached above 
Third Step before turning back 

First Australian ascent of trekking 
peak near Mt Everest Advanced 

Base Camp. Auricht died at Camp 
Three (7900 m) on Mt Everest on 

24 May 


Mt Everest (8850 m) 

N Ridge, Tibet 

Tanya Bylart, Mike Cook, David 
Donaldson, Roger Grose, Jamie 
Hackett, Carl Johnson, Bob Killip, 
Peter Lambert, Brian Laursen, 

Adrian McCallum, Tim Robathan, 
Chewang Sherpa, Nima Nuru 

Sherpa, Jungbu Sherpa (sirdar), 
Pasang Sherpa, Peter Szypula, Mark 
Whetu (NZ), Zac Zaharias (leader) 

Laursen reached summit on 25 May 
using oxygen, with Sherpas 

Chewang and Nima. Cook and 
Zaharias reached 8700 m, above 
the Third Step. A total of ten 
climbers reached 8500 m or higher 

Cameraman Peter Szypula killed by 
ice avalanche during acclimatisation 
trek in the Annapurna Sanctuary on 

24 March along with family 
members Michelle and Kathleen 
(KC) Hackett 


Mt Everest (8850 m) 

N Ridge, Tibet 

Scott Ferris, Paul Karis (S Africa), 

Theo Kossart (leader) 

Ferns reached high point of 7900 m 

Karis returned early due to 
pneumonia 


Mt Everest (8850 m) 

N Ridge, Tibet 

John Dunlop on UK commercial 
expedition 

Reached 6800 m 

Left after contracting a chest 
infection. Guided climb 


Spantik (7027 m) 

SE Ridge, Pakistan 

Mike Dunjey, Dave Hancock 
(guide), Kyle Richardson, Mark 

Sheen on Australian commercial 
expedition sharing British permit 

High point of 6400 m reached in 
August 

Climb abandoned due to deep 
snow and dangerous conditions. 
Guided climb 


Cho Oyu (8201 m) 

NW Face, Tibet 

John Taske and Dietmar Voss on 
commercial expedition led by Dean 
Staples (NZ) 

Unsuccessful. High point of 7700 m 
reached on 1 October 

Guided climb 


Ama Dablam (6854 m) 
SW Ridge, Nepal 

Duncan Chessell (guide), Peter 

Weeks on commercial expedition 

Summit reached late October 

Guided climb 


Pumori (7145 m) 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Steve Janssen on five-member 
international expedition 

High point of 6500 m 


2002 

Manaslu (8156 m) 

NE Face, Nepal 

Tracje Aleksov (Alex), Andrew Lock 

Lock reached summit on 21 April 
with Norwegians Jon and Sven 
Gangdal 

First Australian ascent 


Manaslu (8156 m) 

NE Face, Nepal 

Brian Laursen, George Lloyd, Greg 
Mortimer (leader), Andrew Peacock, 
Geoff Robb, Nawang Sherpa, Nima 
Sherpa 

Laursen, Mortimer, Peacock, Robb 
and Nawang Sherpa reached 
summit on 13 May 

Second Australian ascent Laursen's 
fourth 8000 m peak 


Shisha Pangma (Central 
Summit) (8024 m) 

N Ridge, Tibet 

Sue Fear and Nima Tamang sharing 
permit with Belgian expedition 

Fear reached Central Summit on 15 
May with Pasang Sherpa and 

Belgian Johan de Bruyn 

First attempt abandoned at 7300 m 
on 7 May. Nima Tamang became 
sick on 12 May 


Lhotse (8511 m) 

W Face, Nepal 

Andrew Lock 

Lock reached summit on 16 May 
climbing solo by way of direct West 
Face route from 7100 m 

Second Australian ascent and ninth 
8000 m peak for Lock 


Mt Everest (8850 m) 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Tashi Tenzing on Swiss Everest 50th 
Anniversary Expedition led by 
Stephane Schaffter 

Tenzing reached summit on 16 May 
using oxygen along with Yves Lam¬ 
bert (Switzerland) and Apa Sherpa 

Tenzing's second ascent of Mt 

Everest Yves Lambert is the son of 
Raymond Lambert 


Mt Everest (8850 m) 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Robert Geir on international 
commercial expedition led by 
Guillermo Benegas 

Reached summit on 16 May guided 
by Scott Woolums using oxygen 



Mt Everest (8850 m) 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Robert Meluish, John Taske on 
commercial expedition led by Bill 
Crouse (USA) 

Successful. Meluish and Taske 
reached Camp Two 

Guided climb 
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Wild Survey Australian Himalayan Climbs continued 


Year Peak, route 

Party members 

Outcome 

Comments 

Kangchenjunga (8598 m) 
SW Face, Nepal 

Christine Boskov (USA), Andrew 

Lock 

High point of 7700 m reached 

Climb abandoned due to poor 
conditions 

Kedar Dome (6831 m) 

NW Face, Gangotri, India 

Guides Lindsay Abbots (UK), Peter 
Allen, Mick Chapman (leader-UK), 
Leonie Berger, Rob Sellers, Gregg 
Wells plus five others on 
commercial expedition 

Unsuccessful. High point of 6100 m 
reached in June 

Christian Marxt (Austria) skied 
down from 6000 m. Guided climb 

2003 Cho Oyu (8201 m) 

NW Face and 

Labchi Kang (7367 m) 
Tibet 

Duncan Chessell (guide), Robert 
Jackson, Steve Jansen, Anna 
Svasadotiar (Iceland), Peter Weeks, 
Sherpas Tshering Pande Bhote and 
Jamyang Bhote on commercial 
expedition 

Chessell, Jackson, Jansen, 

Svasadotiar and Weeks summit 

Labchi Kang in late April. Chessell 
and Jackson summit Cho Oyu on 

11 May 

Oxygen used for the ascent of Cho 
Oyu. Guided climbs 

Cho Oyu (8201 m) 

NW Face, Tibet 

Geoff Robb on commercial 
expedition with nine other clients 
and seven Sherpas led by Terry 
Moore (UK) 

Robb reached summit on 11 May 
with Torre Sunde-Rasmussen 
(Norway) and two Sherpas 

Robb's fourth 8000 m peak. Guided 
climb 

Ama Dablam (6854 m) 
SW Ridge, Nepal 

Hayen Brotchie, Jon Castley, Neil 
Lefevre, Garth Rickert, Alan Silva 
(leader), Jangbu Sherpa, Grace 

Tang, Penny Troy 

Summit reached by Castley and 

Tang on 11 May, Brotchie and Silva 
12 May, Lefevre and Rickert 13 May 
and Castley and Troy on 18 May 

Sydney Rockclimbing Club 
expedition. Jungbu Sherpa 
summited three times, on 10,11 
and 18 May 

Mt Everest (8850 m) 

N Ridge, Nepal 

Sue Fear on Russell Brice (NZ) 
commercial expedition 

Reached summit on 31 May 

Self-guided ascent 

Mt Everest (8850 m) 

N Ridge, Nepal 

Peter Madew on UK commercial 
expedition 

Madew reached 8500 m. 

Abandoned attempt to assist Conan 
Harrod (UK) after an American 
climber fell on him and broke his 
leg 

Madew suffered third degree 
frostbite on both hands. Guided 
climb 

Mt Everest (8850 m) 

SE Ridge, Nepal 

Nick Dyer on commercial 
expedition led by Bill Crouse (USA) 

Unsuccessful. High point of S 

Summit (8750 m) reached by the 
expedition on 23 May 

Guided climb 

Cho Oyu (8201 m) 

NW Face, Tibet 

Blair Falahey and two Spanish 
climbers on self-guided expedition 

Falahey reached 7700 m. Spanish 
climbers abandoned the expedition 

Falahey suffered third degree 
frostbite to all fingers on 13 May 

Cho Oyu (8201 m) 

NW Face, Tibet 

Jack Carmody, Paul Carr, Nick Farr, 
Mick Harvey with Sherpas Tika and 
Yodha on Victorian Police 
expedition 

High point and top camp at 7400 m 
reached by Carr, Farr, Tika and 

Yodha 

Paul Carr died of a blocked 
cardiovascular artery in tent at top 
camp 

Ama Dablam (6854 m) 

SW Ridge, Nepal 

Anthony Baldry on commercial 
expedition led by Dean Staples 
(NZ) 

Unsuccessful 

Guided climb 

Gasherbrum IV (7925 m) 
W Face, Pakistan 

Andrew Lindblade and Athol 

Whimp (NZ) 

Unsuccessful 

Acclimatisation climb to 7000 m on 
NW Ridge 

Gasherbrum II (8035 m) 

SE Ridge, Pakistan 

Darren Scott on commercial expedi¬ 
tion led by Mike Roberts (NZ) 

Scott reached high point of 7000 m 
on 22 July 

Guided climb 

Cho Oyu (8201 m) 

NW Face, Tibet 

Anthony Baldry, Ed Bradley, Piers 
Buck, Lewis Gomes on commercial 
expedition led by Mike Roberts 
(NZ) 

Baldry, Buck and Gomes reached 
summit on 27 September along 
with eight other members 

Oxygen used during summit climb. 
Guided climb 

Shisha Pangma (Central 
Summit) (8027 m) 

N Ridge, Tibet 

Andrew Lock (solo) except with 
Italians Silvio Mondinelli and Mario 
on summit day only 

Reached summit on 6 October 

Main summit not attempted due to 
poor conditions. Lock's tenth 8000 m 
peak 

# Indicates a correction or updated information from that published in Wild 

no 80. 


Corrections to Wild no 80: Alan Silva made a self-guided ascent of Mt Everest in 1998. P Walters was recorded as having made ascents of Cho Oyu (1995), 
Gasherbrum II (1998) and Dhaulagiri (1999) but he is a British citizen and accordingly the ascents are not relevant to this survey. Similarly, RF Brown 
(Gasherbrum II 1998) was a British citizen (died 2002) residing in WA. 

This table includes all successful Australian ascents of significant Himalayan peaks (generally considered to be above 5500 metres), but only first Australian 
ascents of 'trekking peaks' in Nepal and Tibet It also includes near misses on major Himalayan peaks, and other unsuccessful attempts which are considered 
noteworthy for any reason (for example, technical difficulty, unclimbed peak, death). Peaks successfully climbed (by Australian citizens) are indicated in bold. 
Where possible, differentiation is made between those summiting as clients on commercial expeditions and those who participate on a commercial 
expedition in an unguided or free-climbing capacity. Climbers of other nationalities have only been listed when they are notable, have done something of 
interest, are climbing Sherpas climbing with Australians or are guides. 

Sources: The Age, American Alpine Journal, The Climber, Herald Sun, Himalayan Club Newsletter, New Zealand Alpine Journal, Rock, Wild, Peter Allen, 
Duncan Chessell, Lyall Crawford, David Duke, Blair Falahey, Sue Fear, Damien Gildea, Eberhard Jurgalski, Theo Kossart, Andrew Lock, Geoff Robb, Alan 
Silva, Pamela Steele, Adventure Consultants, Australian Mountaineers Information Network 

These surveys are regularly updated. Please send climb information to Zac Zaharias: zaharias@webone.com.au 
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Manaslu, the eighth-highest mountain in 
the world, was the only 8000 metre peak 
to receive a first (and second) Australian as¬ 
cent during the survey period. Lock reached 
the summit on 21 April 2002 with Norwe¬ 
gians Jon and Sven Gangdal with whom he 
had joined up with at the top camp for the 
summit-day push following the return to 
Australia of his sick climbing partner. A few 
weeks later, on 11 May, the very strong team 
led by Greg Mortimer placed five members 
on the summit including Laursen who made 
his fourth 8000 metre summit (see Wild no 
86). Laursen has emerged as a very ac¬ 
complished high-altitude climber since his 


able to climb in the Himalayas, with 
professional leadership, good logistics and a 
good safety record. 

Another trend is the overwhelming focus 
on 8000 metre peaks, with an unpreced¬ 
ented 24 expeditions aiming at these heights. 
Mt Everest, Cho Oyu and Shisha Pangma 
alone account for 19 of these. Lower costs, 
ease of access through Tibet and reduced 
expedition time-lines are big factors in their 
popularity. However, this increased traffic 
on trade routes does have a cost with un¬ 
healthy practices creeping in such as theft 
of gear, and with reports of up to 40 people 
tugging on the same fixed rope. 


first major climb on Dhaulagiri in 1997. 
The climb of Manaslu, whilst not tech¬ 
nically difficult, is a formidable achieve¬ 
ment given the almost daily sweep of 
avalanches that have resulted in many 
fatalities over the years. 

Andrew Lindblade and Athol Whimp 
(New Zealand) continued with their 
world-class combination with an at¬ 
tempt on the awesome West Face of 
Gasherbrum IV. They reached 7000 
metres on the North-west Ridge route 
climbed by Greg Child and Tim 
Macartney-Snape in 1986, before turn¬ 
ing their attention on a new route on 
the massive West Face. They were ham¬ 
mered by terrible conditions and had 
to abandon their attempt about half¬ 
way up this imposing face. 

Many Australians, particularly urban 
professionals, are now choosing to have 
their first Himalayan experience, and 
often their first mountaineering experi¬ 
ence, with a commercial operator. Aus¬ 
tralians on commercial expeditions ac¬ 
count for 16 out of the 33 expeditions 
covered in this survey, achieving a 33 
per cent success rate. There is no doubt 
that commercial operators provide many 
people, who would not otherwise be 
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Top left, Brian Laursen 
has risen to prominence 
with ascents of four 8000 
metres peaks, including 
Mt Everest and Manaslu. 
Left, Sue Fear on Shisha 
Pangma in 2002. 

Fear collection 
Above, Andrew Lock on 
the unclimbed Mazeno 
Ridge of Nanga Parbat 
(8125 metres) in 1995. 
Lock collection 




















‘MANY AUSTRALIANS...ARE NOW CHOOSING TO 
HAVE THEIR FIRST HIMALAYAN EXPERIENCE, AND 
OFTEN THEIR FIRST MOUNTAINEERING 
EXPERIENCE, WITH A COMMERCIAL OPERATOR.’ 


these 'home-grown', self-help affairs argu¬ 
ably immerse the participants more fully 
into the total Himalayan experience where 
one needs to deal with all facets of plan¬ 
ning, organisation, negotiation and climbing. 

Since the start of the new millennium 
there have been greater levels of Aus¬ 
tralian' climbing in the Himalayas, with a 


urban existence driving more Australians 
into the solitude, tranquillity and sheer 
challenge of the mountains. Beyond the 
8000 metre peaks is a vast, diverse and 
largely unknown landscape that continues 
to inspire intrepid climbers who are pre¬ 
pared to go off the beaten track in search 
of unique and unbridled challenges. O 


A smaller group of more experienced 
climbers 'buy' the logistical services and 
pay a toll for use of the fixed rope and/or 
oxygen. The national, club or 'mates' ex¬ 
pedition is becoming less prevalent but 


distinct focus on the 8000 metre peaks. 
This focus on trade or 'sports' routes is 
perhaps a reflection of the times with 
greater wealth, easier access to the Hima¬ 
layas and the need to escape a mundane 
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Oz rock 

Spectacular formations across the continent, 
by Jeff Drewitz 
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Pinnacles, Nambung National Park, Western Australia. 
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Hanging Rock, the Blue Mountains, New South Wales. 
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Waterview Creek, Paluma Range 
National Park Queensland. 


Jeff Drewitz, a professional 
landscape and wildlife 
photographer based in 
Sydney, began documenting 
the natural beauty of 
Australia's landscape and 
animals in 1993. He now 
has a stock library of over 
20 000 images covering 
subjects from Cooktown to 
Cape Leeuwin, corellas to 
zebra finches and the dry 
Centre to the lush rainforests 
of the east coast. 
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Australia's Highest Mountain 


KOSCIUSZKO 

'Wilderness' 

Chris Baikie explores 'the road moderately travelled' 


Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 

I took the one less travelled by. 

And that has made all the difference. 

Robert Frost 

These last lines of Robert Frost's The 

Road Not Taken' ring true in the heart of 
anyone who has made the effort to venture 
into the wild. They must also have inspired 
many of the past century's great explorers. 
I have trouble imagining Edmund Hillary or 
Jacques Cousteau proclaiming that Robert 
Frost didn't know his head from a hole in 
the ground. Unfortunately, the poem was 
written in 1920 and the world has changed 
dramatically since then. With over six billion 
humans, the earth would be well trampled 
in very little time if we all decided to wander 
'the road not taken'. One can hardly call our 
planet pristine in its present state, so how 
then do we, as environmentally responsible 
citizens, experience the road 'that has made 
all the difference'? If the road less travelled 
is too fragile to follow, what is left to us? 
Should we content ourselves with the cara¬ 
van park or is there a compromise between 
these two extremes that can allow us to 
enjoy the wilderness without destroying its 
pristine nature? 


In an effort to deal with this issue, the 
State- and National Park authorities have 
created high-use tracks that allow park users 
to venture into easily manageable areas. These 
minor feats of engineering are not the most 
exciting or authentic tracks to walk—pave¬ 
ment in an alpine meadow fails to evoke 
the more romantic notions of the outdoors. 
However, they do allow a great number of 
people to experience wild places without 
destroying it or getting lost on the way home 
although it seems some still manage to do 
both. 1 have used many of these tracks to 
take large groups into a wild setting but 
have rarely experienced them in a recre¬ 
ational sense. While hiking by myself, or 
with a partner, I normally shun these thor¬ 
oughfares as I despise crowds. This irrational 
fear of major attractions surfaced while my 
girlfriend and 1 were planning a State- and 
National Park blitzkrieg over our Christmas 
holidays. Sarah, who was intent on seeing 
as many parks as possible, stated: 'They are 
National Parks because they have the best 
things in them'. She had a point. 

It was Boxing Day when the plan arose. 
Sarah looked at me as I lay on the couch 
full from the excess of Christmas and said, 
'Let's get the hell out of the city'. By that 


Below, Mt Kosciuszko summit 'wilderness experience'; the hordes 'getting 
away from it all'. Right, the author a few kilometres away, in a wilder setting, 
on Watsons Crags. Chris Baikie 















afternoon we had the car packed, the Esky 
stocked, and were heading towards East 
Gippsland for a whirlwind tour of many of 
the National- and State Parks in Victoria and 
New South Wales. Through the blur 1 can 
recall the Mitchell River, Lakes Entrance, 
Buchan Caves, the Snowy River and Kos- 
ciuszko National Park. Kosciuszko was the 
focal point of the trip as I had yet to climb 
Australia's highest mountain. We didn't man¬ 
age to get off the beaten track in any of the 
other parks as we were limited by time and 
by transport arrangements. The real agenda 
(or mine at least) was to tick Mt Kosciuszko. 


evening difficult to enjoy. I decided to get 
an alpine start the next morning and vowed 
to bring a bottle of port on the next trip. 

I woke up just before five and quickly 
packed my bag and started to sort gear. 
Sarah woke up soon after, surprised to find 
me getting clothes on while it was still dark. 
Apparently she thought an alpine start was 
merely waking up after a good night's sleep 
in the alps. After a quick mountaineering 
lesson on the benefits of fast, light travel and 
hard snow she got out of bed just to shut 
me up. There was no hiding the fact that I 
was more than ready to climb a mountain. 


for a while when Sarah mentioned that she 
had some hot spots from her boots. I 
treated her heels with my blister-kit skin 
and began to feel a sense of adventure. For 
some perverse reason I am always happy 
when my first aid kit is needed. Perhaps I 
feel that it needs to justify its considerable 
weight by its usefulness. Rounding a comer 
next to a stream, we came across a dirty 
sliver of grey hiding in the shadows. 

Snow! This was the first substantial snow 
I had seen in five years, and five years of 
pent-up winter envy burst out in a cathartic 
rampage. My pack was off and I was flop¬ 
ping on the dirty snow like a fish 
out of water trying to form a snow 
angel. I would have had better luck 
• ' in the dust of the drought-ridden 
; plains in the valley below than on 


'There were 
fat people, thin 
people, old 
people; young 
people... there 
was even a 
youth in an 
electric 
wheelchair .' 


Even if it is a bit of a laughable expedition, 
the peak bagger in me was screaming to climb 
something. If I couldn't get wild on this trip, 
at least I could get as high as possible. 

We entered Kosciuszko National Park late 
in the day, and at dusk we drove between 
the kangaroos to the car park at Charlottes 
Pass. I was immediately taken with the beauty 
of the High Country and the car crawled 
along the road as we enjoyed the spectacu¬ 
lar sunset. After seeing the surrounds at 
their best in the amber light, the idea of sleep¬ 
ing in a car park at the end of the road didn't 
appeal. The only other camping spot close 
to the track was another car park back down 
the road, but at least it was beside a river. 
We set up the tent with the car as a wind¬ 
break as the temperature was close to zero 
and the wind had begun to blow. Without 
a fire, and with only ice-cold beer to drink, we 
retired early. The sudden cold snap made the 


From Charlottes Pass we descended into 
the valley, carved by the headwaters of the 
Snowy Ftiver, before the sun rose above the 
eastern peaks. Wanting to capture the early 
morning light for some photos, 1 took off 
ahead with my tripod for some 'action' hiking 
shots of Sarah. With the full splendour of 
the morning it was easy to forget yourself in 
the surroundings. The two-and-a-half metre 
wide swath of paving bricks leading up the 
hillside was easily ignored in favour of the 
'golden-syrup' light pouring on to the tips of 
the mountains in the west An alpine sunrise 
is always breathtaking, whether you are emerg¬ 
ing from your tent on the side of a moun¬ 
tain or waking in a hotel room in the most 
crowded ski village in Chamonix, and it de¬ 
mands contemplation. 

The 'magic hour' had passed and we con¬ 
tinued along what I came to refer to as the 
'yellow brick road'. We had been ascending 


the corn-sized crystals underneath 
me. Giving up on the angel and 
knowing that a thrown snowball of 
this snow's density would be rela¬ 
tionship ending, I resorted to boot 
skiing. The 15 metre patch of snow 
soon brought back memories of 
glissading down spring snowfields. There is 
nothing better than happening upon summer 
snow to remind you that you are a world 
away from the city. 

Further up the track the bricks ended and 
left us with a choice-to turn off the route 
to Mt Kosciuszko and visit Blue Lake, or to 
keep going to the summit. It was not a 
difficult choice and I practically ran the 
whole track to the lake happy to be off the 
pavers. My eagerness was rewarded with a 
view of what must be one of Australia's most 
spectacular lakes. As it was still before 8 am, 
Sarah and I had the pristine surroundings to 
ourselves while we breakfasted on oranges 
and muesli bars. Walking back from the lake 
we were followed by three well-fed crows. 
They did not quite make a full murder of 
crows but were enough to kill the atmo¬ 
sphere, their presence indicating that the lake 
was a popular spot even if it was a little off 
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the beaten track. As we got back to the look¬ 
out, provided for those not quite energetic 
enough to walk the few hundred metres to 
the lake itself, the presence of people con¬ 
firmed our suspicions. It seemed as if our 
morning of solitude had come to an end. 

While walking towards the lesser peaks 
and the ridge that eventually leads to Mt 
Kosciuszko, we were met with low clouds 
that reduced the visibility to less than a 
hundred metres. We slipped into the fog and 
the view of other people soon disappeared. 
Our elusive privacy had returned; Sarah 
and I walked in a tiny sphere of wilderness 
contained within the clouds. Every few 
moments it would clear sufficiently to allow 
magnificent views of the peaks that make 
up Kosciuszko National Park. It seemed as 
though the clouds were working to give us 
the perfect balance of scenery and solitude. 
To top it off, I managed to find a survey 
marker and bag my first peak of the day. 

The high country that leads from Blue 
Lake to Mt Kosciuszko is marked with other 
evidence of human encroachment Old posts 
and fencing wire still litter sections of the 
track that used to be a grazing area. It must 
have been an incredible job to be a cattle¬ 
man in the High Countiy, and it is no wonder 
they fought so hard to try to keep their 
grazing grounds. During our brief stop in 
Jindabyne I talked to a few men who still 
work with cattle and they all felt they were 
given a raw deal with the formation of the 
park. I can understand why they may be 
upset at losing such a wonderful working 
environment, but I can't help but feel that 
clean water and healthy alpine vegetation 
for all the public are more beneficial than a 


Mt Kosciuszko 


Blue Lake. (Because of the fragility of the region, camping is no longer 
permitted.) Chris Baxter 


few thousand well-fed head of cattle and 
some happy cattlemen. Sorry, guys, I can 
usually block out noisy school groups on 
the track, but a herd of methane-spouting, 
patty-dropping, cud-chewing bovine would 
pretty much destroy anyone's wilderness 
experience. 


we encountered a series of steps that 
must have been made by a team of 
civil engineers from the Royal 
Melbourne Institute of Technology. I 
know they help to stop erosion, but 
could we please work on the aes¬ 
thetics in an effort to make the cure 
less painful than the disease. My eyes 
followed these monstrous steps 
upwards to what appeared to be the 
beginning of a pilgrimage. In the dis¬ 
tance I could see throngs of people walking 
along a road to the base of a round knoll 
and disappearing behind it. I wasn't sure 
what I felt at that moment. It wasn't dis¬ 
appointment, for 1 had been well prepared 
for the anticlimactic nature of Mt Kos¬ 
ciuszko by many of my friends in the out¬ 


ffom. At first 1 thought that maybe there 
was a special bus tour as I did notice two 
ranger vehicles near the multitude of Porta- 
loos (you thought paving stones could ruin 
a wilderness experience), but the number, 
and the constant flow, of people was just too 
great. 

Once we were on the summit track we 
could see that the procession of walkers was 
coming from a track that headed further 
down the range towards Thredbo. Sarah 
asked a young couple pushing a baby in a 
stroller where everyone was coming from. 
They replied that they came from the chair¬ 
lift at Thredbo, and looked at us with a 'you 
mean you walked from the road' kind of 
look and pushed on for the summit. What 
else could we do but laugh and join them. 


One other thing that puts a damper on 
my outdoors experience are overengin¬ 
eered tracks. I put up with the bricks on the 
way up but after hiking the single track that 
contoured the hillside overlooking the 
picturesque alpine lakes and valleys below, 


doors field. It wasn't that sense of anti¬ 
cipation and nervousness that I usually get 
upon my first view of a summit that I am 
about to climb. I think it was intrigue, 
because for the life of me I could not figure 
out where all these people were coming 
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Walking the last 800 metres to the sum¬ 
mit was one of the most entertaining times 
1 have had on a mountain. Sarah and I were 
amazed at the assortment of people setting 
out to conquer Australia's highest peak. There 
were the regulars in striped polypropylene 



and Scarpas, followed by a man in a full- 
length, black trench coat (the kind you'd 
use to hide a sawn-off shotgun) with slicked 
back hair, black Ray-Bans and sideburns 
that Elvis would have envied. There was a 
French couple in full Gore-Tex (salopettes 
and gaiters included) carrying packs that 
would make a luggage handler weep. Along 
the path we encountered several families 
with mums and dads looking as though 
they wished they had the energy of their 
offspring, bolting up the hill in front. There 
were fat people, thin people, old people, 
young people, rebellious 15-year-olds 
forced to go camping with their parents 
instead of spending the summer break 
alone at home—there was even a youth in 
an electric wheelchair. It seems that Mt 
Kosciuszko is a peak for everyone. It also 
seemed as though everyone happened to 
be there the same time we were. Our jaws 
dropped when we rounded the last comer 
and saw a crowd that could have filled the 


upper seats at the Melbourne Cricket 
Ground. 

It was almost as though all the people 
walking those final 800 metres were in a 
long queue to have their picture taken at 
the caim that marks the highest point in 
Australia. Having completed our task and 
milked the caim for all it was worth, we 
decided to lunch at a spot less travelled and 
left the crowd for the continuation of the 
road/track loop leading back to Charlottes 


actually a 'road moderately travelled'. With 
wilderness disappearing at a frightening rate 
perhaps the ability to enter the wild in a 
controlled setting such as alpine highways 
will allow more people to have what most 
of you reading this take for granted; genu¬ 
ine wilderness experiences. With any luck, 
this will then allow people to see the im¬ 
portance of trying to preserve a piece of 
pristine wilderness that they have never seen 
or will never visit. O 



Lake Albina and its hut (that has now been removed). Baxter 


Pass. Once we passed the Portaloos and the 
turn-off for the top of Thredbo the crowd 
thinned considerably and we ambled down 
the road in relative peace, trying to re¬ 
capture the sense of wilderness we had 
found earlier that day. 

The rest of the trip along the nine kilo¬ 
metre dirt road was uneventful, save for lunch 
and a short nap in the alpine sun, allowing 
plenty of time for contemplation. 1 was am¬ 
azed that after coming to one of Australia's 
busiest parks on one of the busiest days of 
the year I was still able to feel that I had got 
away from it all. I will be the first to admit 
that this feeling was illusory as there was 
barely enough room to swing a cat on the 
summit. There is no denying, however, that 
while using one of the National Park's high- 
use tracks I managed to experience many 
of the same feelings that I have had while 
walking in some of the more remote parts 
of the globe. I can only imagine the sense 
of adventure that the urbanites with little or 
no previous wilderness experience felt 
when they saw the view from the summit. 

The whole trip left me wondering about 
what actually constitutes a wilderness experi¬ 
ence. I was also left with the thought that, 
for the majority, the 'road less travelled' is 


Christopher Baikie 

is a 32-year-old Canadian/Austraiian who 
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There are three models in the Watt pack range: 
KiloWatt: 1.8 L fluid, 3.5 L cargo capacity. 
MegaWatt: 2.0 L fluid, 7.6 L cargo capacity. 
TeraWatt: 3.0 L fluid, 18.3 L cargo capacity. 


irsty Work? 


Hydration packs aren't just about carrying water, they’re about fit, 
function and style. Our new body-hugging packs and contoured 

shoulder-straps keep the pack out of 
your way, while the four-way tube 
routing lets you decide where the 
tube emerges. Every pack has a 
silver lining making it easy to find 
small items, and the separate 
reservoir pouch has a large 
opening making refilling a breeze. 
The high-intensity light and 
reflective panel give great visibility 
on dull days or at night. The light 
gives 150 hours on a single small 
watch battery, and is switchable 
between continuous and flashing 
modes. 


T mn Value Alternatives 

Axis end Summit 
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Track Notes 


SUNDOWN NATIONAL PARK 



A rugged walk amongst 
rocky hills and dramatic 
gorges in south-east 
Queensland; by Gary Tischer 

Reminiscent of the Flinders Ranges, 

this arid area only 290 kilometres from Bris¬ 
bane has some excellent walks. Although 
parts of the National Park have had grazing, 
mining and four-wheel drivers, it is unlikely 
that a party on the walk described will see 
any other people due to the rugged nature 
of the area. 

There is only one kilometre of graded 
track in the park so any exploration away 
from the recognised car-camping areas re¬ 
quires good map-reading skills. Along the 
Severn River and its many tributaries are a 
number of off-track routes that take in the 
many rugged features of this dry landscape 
in day- or multiday walks. 

When to go 

The best times to visit Sundown National 
Park are the cooler months, from April- 
September. This area can get very hot in 
summer. It is important to check with the 
ranger about the water-levels of Ooline 
Creek as it may be necessary to carry two 
days' water if there has not been any recent 
rainfall. A long weekend in April or May is 
a good time to walk as there will normally 
be sufficient water remaining in pools in the 
creeks from the summer storms. This area 
can be the coldest place in Queensland in 
winter, with temperatures below freezing 
overnight although the days will often be 
warm and clear. 

Safety 

Rain is normally a welcome sight in arid 
regions; however, if you are about to start 
this walk, take care as the area's igneous rocks 
become extremely slippery and nearly im¬ 
possible to walk on when wet. Numerous 
waterfalls need to be climbed and descended, 
so it would be wise to stay out of Blue 
Gorge and Ooline Creek in the rain. If caught 
out, it would be possible to take one of the 
ridges out of Ooline Creek and drop down 
into the Severn River valley which would 
make for safe but scrubby walking. A rope 
may be useful for pack-hauling. 

Further reading 

Bushpeople's Guide to Bushwalking in South- 
East Queensland by Bushpeople Publications; 
Take a Walk in Queensland's National Parks, 
Southern Zone by John and Lyn Daly. 


The Queensland National Parks and 
Wildlife Service can be found at www.epa. 
qld.gov.au 

Permits 

Bush-camping permits are required at a 
cost of $3.85 a person a night. The Sun¬ 


down National Park Ranger may be phoned 
on (02) 6737 5235 and can provide the 
latest information on conditions in the park. 

Access 

Sundown National Park is 290 kilometres 
south-west of Brisbane. The walk starts from 
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the Broadwater camping area at the south¬ 
ern end of the park. This can be reached by 
conventional vehicles by turning off the 
New England Highway at Stanthorpe and 
driving along 75 kilometres of bitumen road 
and four kilometres of dirt. 

The walk 

Start at the northern end of the 
Broadwater camping area and follow 
the track beside the Severn River to 
the permanent waterhole at the 
junction with Ooline Creek. Platypus 
can sometimes be seen here. 

Cross the Severn River just down¬ 
stream from the waterhole. This will be 
the first of numerous river crossings. 

At normal water-levels the crossings 
should all be dry; however, crossing 
the Severn River after rain will be¬ 
come more difficult, with many wet ^ 
crossings. 

An old vehicle track can be found 
on the eastern side of the river and 
followed for the next kilometre as the 
river bends to the right. Remnants of 
the track can be seen occasionally 
throughout the day—a good guide for 
where to cross the river. 

The third crossing will be down- « 
stream from Red Shelf Waterhole 
where, as the name suggests, an im¬ 
pressive red crag rises steeply from 
the water. The green cypress pines 
that predominate in the area provide 
a great contrast to the rocky, red 
landscape. 

There is a lot of walking over large 
river stones which move underfoot 
and hide ground-hugging cacti with 
very sharp spikes. Gaiters are definitely 
worth while in this arid area. 

Wallabies, wallaroos and kangaroos 
inhabit the area along with well-ad¬ 
apted deer and goats. The deer can 
be seen near waterholes while the 
goats may be spotted high on the 
cliffs around the Severn River and 
into Blue Gorge. 

After passing Wallaby Rocks Water- 
hole there are large grassy areas which 
resemble mown parklands adorned 
with cypress pine, tumbledown gum 
and white box. Twenty minutes further 
upstream the river widens into large, 


river as the western side is a large area of 
loose river rock. Bottle-brush grows where 
it can get a foothold. 

As the river turns to the north past Turtle 
Waterhole there is a large, red cliff. A good 
camp-site is on the opposite bank of the 
river. 


Sundown National Park 



About 20 minutes from the Severn River 
is a suitable camp-site for a small party. A 
number of goats' skulls may be found as the 
sides steepen—perhaps some of the less 
nimble goats have met untimely deaths 
falling from the cliffs above. 

Numerous rock pools are passed as 
steeper, dry waterfalls become more 
frequent The most difficult of these 
is found at the 555 metre contour 
with about ten metres of scrambling 
up the right hand side of the water¬ 
fall. This should not present a prob¬ 
lem to experienced parties in dry 
conditions; however, if the waterfall 
is flowing or it has been raining a 
pack-hauling rope would be useful. 

A little further upstream is a major 
junction with the main gorge appear¬ 
ing to head off to the south. The south¬ 
ern gorge is actually a side gorge so 
climb the northern gorge past a large 
chockstone. The ground continues to 
steepen until a tall waterfall blocks 
the way. This is bypassed by climbing 
the steep scree slope to the right. 
From the top is a great view back 
down the gorge towards the Severn 
River. 

From the high viewing point, climb 
down the short distance to rejoin the 


Day two 


shallow pools that have formed over the The camp-site has a great view of the glow- 


rocky slabs that continue out of the water 
and up the southern hillsides. 

Upstream, towards Turtle Waterhole, the 
slabs have been eroded to form a jumble of 
rock pools and cascades that would be 
particularly spectacular after heavy rain. It is 
easier to walk on the eastern side of the 


ing, red cliff-face as it is lit by the first rays 
of sunlight. A short walk upstream leads to 
the beginning of Blue Gorge on the left. At 
this point it is a wide gorge with a mix of 
loose river rocks and large slabs. It rises gently 
through a number of small, dry waterfalls as 
the walls of the gorge begin to close in. 
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AT A GLANCE 

Grade 

Moderate 

Length 

Three days 

Distance 

26 kilometres 

Type 

Arid, rocky walking along 
creek- and riverbeds with 
scrambling up and down 
dry waterfalls 

Region 

South-east Queensland 

Nearest town 

Stanthorpe 

Start, finish 

Broadwater camping area 

Maps 

Sundown National Park 

1:50000, Hema 

Sundown 1:25 000, Sunmap 
Mingoola 1:25 000, Sunmap 
Black jack Mountain 1:25 000, 
Sunmap 

Best time 

April-September 

Special point 

Very slippery when wet 
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Your Feet are ugly enough. 

Don’t subject them to poorly Fitted boots. 


Boot Fitting is an art. The human Foot varies in sizi 
and shape so much, choosing boots is best leFt in 
the hands oF experts. At Ajays in Heathmont and 
Eastern Mountain Centre in Hawthorn, your j 
Feet are measured and visually assessed. 

Then our experienced staFF recommend 


the most suitable brands and styles For 
L your needs. With our independent 
■ advice and an extensive selection 
■ oF walking boots From around the 
■F world, you can’t put a Foot wrong. 
E| We guarantee it! 
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MONT 

Trusted. 



Trust has to be earned, and just like the people who 
use our products, we at Mont never stand still. 

In over twenty years of business, our passion 
for providing innovative, reliable products has 
not diminished. The Mont range of quality 
products has stood the test of time. 

Take Mont on your next adventure and we know 
you’ll love your new equipment for years to come. 

Mont Adventure Equipment. 

Trusted in the wild for over 20 years. 



www.mont.com.au 


an Australian owned company 


creek. A little further upstream a steep gorge 
joins Blue Gorge from the north. Continue 
up the main gorge until the way is blocked 
by another waterfall. Bypass this by climb¬ 
ing the slope on the left past a very large 
prickly pear before dropping back to the 
creek. 

Shortly afterwards the gorge is blocked 
again by a high, steep waterfall with a pool 
at its base. Again, this is passed by climbing 
the slope on the left. This is a reasonably 
long, exposed traverse over crumbly ground 
that requires care but is not technically 
difficult. 

From the top of this traverse turn to the 
south-west and climb the ridge into thick 
scrub. Good navigation skills are required 
to negotiate the scrub found on the ridges. 
A good lunch spot can be found at GR 
646082. From here head west-south-west 
to gain the saddle at GR 639081 before 
heading north-west to meet the fence-line 
and fire-break at GR 636083. 

Once on the fire break follow the fence¬ 
line down to cross the creek before climb¬ 
ing up again to 820 metres. Descend the 
track until a shallow watercourse heads off 
to the south-west at GR 623068. Follow 
this to Ooline Creek which is then followed 
downstream. There should be water in 
rocky pools for much of the way down 
Ooline Creek although levels should be 
checked with the ranger before leaving. 
This is a pretty little creek that is easily 
negotiated down to a good camp-site at GR 
620057. 

Day three 

After leaving the camp-site the walking is 
pleasant and easy as small rock pools are 
passed on the descent down Ooline Creek. 
After 40 minutes the creek-bed widens into 
large slabs as the banks begin to steepen 
with many small, red cliffs lining the sides. 

The creek steepens after half an hour 
with the cliffs rising higher and closing in. 
The first of the numerous waterfalls that 
need to be negotiated is found here, at the 
500 metre contour. If the weather is wet or 
threatening it would be best to climb the 
ridge on the left and head to the Severn 
River because, as already mentioned, the 
igneous rocks in Ooline Creek become ex¬ 
tremely slippery when wet. 

Standing at the top of the first waterfall is 
daunting; however, the six metres can be 
down-climbed on the eastern edge of the 
waterfall with relative ease. There are a few 
more waterfalls and cascades to descend 
over the next 20 minutes before coming to 
a steeply angled chute that ends in a rock 
pool. Again, this is easier than it looks if the 
rock is dry. 

One more waterfall has to be down- 
climbed before the creek begins to widen 
again. Thirty minutes later the junction with 
the Severn River is about a kilometre's walk 
downstream from the cars. ® 

Gary Tischer began contributing to Wild in issue no 11. 
He is an active bushwalker who has walked extensively 
in Queensland and New South Wales. 
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TRACK NOTES 


Mayford and Mt Tabletop 


Varied and infrequently 
visited walking country 
accessible from one of 
Victoria's major alpine 
resorts, by Chris Baxter 


The rugged alpine region east of the 

Dargo High Plains and south of Mt Hotham 
is the 'dark horse' of Victorian bushwalking. 
Much of it is pristine, unlogged and untracked. 
There are crystal-clear rivers, secret snow- 
grass glades, evidence of 19th century gold¬ 
mining ventures each comprising hundreds 
of people, and major peaks thrusting well 
above the snowline. We did this walk on 
the Melbourne Cup Day long weekend in 
November 2002 and saw no one else except 
a single four-wheel-drive vehicle shortly 
after starting and two day-walkers an hour 
from the end of the walk. However, while 1 
had never previously seen a single dingo in 
the wild, we encountered no less than four! 
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AT A GLANCE 

Grade 

Moderate-hard 

Length 

Two days 

Distance 

21 kilometres 
approximately 

Height gain 

800 metres 

Type 

Alpine and subalpine 

Region 

Victorian Alps 

Nearest town Omeo 

Start, finish 

Dinner Plain village y 

Map 

Best time 

Dargo Plains-Cobungra 

1:50000 

tl 

Late spring or early autumn p 

Special point 

Be prepared for off-track ^ 

navigation 


fill!! 



The view ofMt Tabletop from Precipice Plain. Chris Baxter 


The walk 


While of only moderate standard overall, 
the walk described incudes a demanding, 
off-track section and requires reasonable 
navigational skill. If done in the opposite 
direction it would be navigationally de¬ 
manding, particularly in poor visibility. 


Safety 


Heed the above warnings about navigation, 
snow and flooding. 


When to go 


Access 

The walk starts and finishes on the Alpine 


The middle track is followed south, tl 
south-east to skirt the Dinner Plain vill; 
(This is the Dinner Plain Track; subjecl 
seasonal closure to vehicles.) The walkin 
easy along the Great Dividing Range for f 
or five kilometres to a small snow pla 
Precipice Plain. The 'precipice' that gi 
this feature its name is only 50 metres ri 
of the track and is an essential detour.' 
plain ends abruptly at a broken escarpm 
that plunges to the forest below. Y 
whole route lies before you; far below ; 










formidable-looking cliffs, is the proud and 
aloof summit of the unmistakable Mt Table- 
top (1593 metres). Between these two major 
features lies a serpentine ridge that looks 
like a daunting climb. 

From Precipice Plain the four-wheel-drive 
track continues, much as before, in a south¬ 
easterly direction for a similar distance to 

still have been subject to sea¬ 
sonal closure, as the map in¬ 
dicates, although the Dinner 
Plain Track was open.) Turn right 
(north-west) and follow this track 
to the clearing that marks the 
site of the once thriving gold¬ 
mining town of Mayford. Re¬ 
miniscent of the famous Won- 
nangatta Station but without the 
crowds, this tranquil and beau¬ 
tiful setting has a sense of real 
remoteness. While no structures 
remain, a search near the few 
introduced species of trees in the 
valley reveals the foundations of 
stone cottages whose inhabitants 
have long departed. If you listen 
carefully you can almost hear 
the cries of children playing and 
miners shouting to each other 
above the chatter of the river. 

The track peters out at the far 
end of the clearing. Markers on 
trees at the foot of the hillside 
on the south side mark McMillans 
Walking Track as it heads up Treas¬ 
ure Spur to the Dargo High Plains. 
Excellent camp-sites abound by 
the river. 


Mayford and 
Mt Tabletop 

A i i i 2 1 ~^wi 

Vehicle track = = 

Route . 

n Camp-site □ 

. Use listed map. 


fording the (surprisingly broad) nver the 
track joins the King Spur Track heading 
upstream after its descent from the Dargo 
High Plains. (This track, too, must present 
some obstacles for the four-wheel-drive 
fraternity as we had this magnificent valley 
to ourselves except for four dingoes. On 
the other hand, the King Spur Track may 


Day two 


Except perhaps for stirring up that 'old foot¬ 
ball injury' in your knee during the descent 
of the Mayford Spur Track, the previous day 
was a modest bush ramble serving as a warm¬ 
up for today's more serious task. Take the 
bit between the teeth and plunge across the 
Dargo where the vehicle track ends. The far 
bank looks dauntingly jungle-clad but on 
closer acquaintance isn't too bad as the scrub 
is relatively open. Perhaps that is just as well 
as you are immediately faced with a stiff 
climb on a north-westerly compass bearing to 
meet the crest of the pronounced spur that 
drops in an easterly direction towards Pre¬ 
cipice Creek (which joins the Dargo River 
350 metres downstream from where you 
cross it). Once on the crest of this spur, follow 
it up west, then north-west through fallen 
timber to the edge of a plateau. Head north 
up this, past some delightful little snow 
plains hidden in stands of snow gums, to 
the rocky summit of Point 1426 (more than 
600 metres in altitude above your camp¬ 
site). Descend north-west into the broad 
saddle below and south of Mt Tabletop be¬ 
fore beginning the surprisingly arduous climb 
to its cliff-fringed crest A foot track from the 
north makes the last part of the ascent easier, 
but by this time the scrub has cleared appre¬ 
ciably and it is just a matter of picking your 
way between ancient snow gums. The views 
to the south-east and east are magnificent. 
While Mayford itself is just out of sight far 
below, almost your entire walk is visible below 
the cliffs plunging from the long summit 
ridge that gives Mt Tabletop its name. The 
best views are before you reach the 
summit cairn (1593 metres). 

While not exactly 'downhill all the 
way', the rest of the walk is on a re¬ 
markably well-marked walking track 
heading north to a saddle below a 
formidable-looking climb back up on 
to the Great Dividing Range. This also 
happens to be one of the most at¬ 
tractive sections of alpine walking you 
are likely to find, with wonderful 
views, rocky outcrops, attractive snow- 
gum forest, hidden snow plains and 
crystal streams.. .And the good news 
continues. The 'formidable-looking 
climb' proves to be a paper tiger. 
Some public-spirited individual has 
graded the track with tiring limbs in 
mind so that it sidles the final obs¬ 
tacle rather than opting for the 'full- 
frontal' approach, depositing you rel¬ 
atively gently and unscathed on the 
southern edge of jB Plain. It only 
remains to cross this delightful plain to 
the hut of the same name, turn right 
immediately before the sealed road 
on to the ski trail from Mt Hotham 
to Dinner Plain and follow it for one- 
and-a-half kilometres to the car. O 


the intersection of the signposted 
Mayford Spur Track ('Mayford Track' 
on the map) on the right. (It is inter¬ 
esting that this track is some two 
kilometres south-east of Mayford 
Spur.) Here ends what has been a 
pleasant stroll along the Great Di¬ 
viding Range. The map suggests that 
the Mayford Spur Track is subject to 
seasonal closure. In fact, it is per¬ 
manently closed—by a succession of 
barriers and earthworks reminiscent 
of a First World War battlefield. This is 
just as well: the 'track' plunges more 
that 500 metres in just one-and-a- 
half kilometres in its westerly rush to 
meet the Dargo River at Mayford. 
Indeed, it is so steep that in some 
sections we found it easier to walk in 
the bush beside the track! After 
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Gear Survey 


Bushwalking boots 

Scott Edwards looks after your feet 



Lightweight bushwalking boots are all the rage. Stephen Hamilton 


Wild Gear 
What they are and 

The purpose of Wild Gear Surveys is to assist 
readers in purchasing specialist outdoors 
equipment of the quality and with the fea¬ 
tures most appropriate for their needs; and 
to save them time and money in the process. 

The cost of objective' and meaningful test¬ 
ing is beyond the means not only of Wild, 
but of the Australian outdoors industry in 
general and we are not aware of such test¬ 
ing being regularly carried out by an out¬ 
doors magazine anywhere in the world. 
Similarly, given the number of products in¬ 
volved, field testing is beyond the means of 
Australia's outdoors industry. Wild Gear Sur¬ 
veys summarise information, collate and pre¬ 
sent it in a convenient and readily compara¬ 
ble form, with guidelines and advice to assist 
in the process of wise equipment selection. 

Surveyors are selected for their know¬ 
ledge of the subject and their impartiality. 
Surveys are checked and verified by an in¬ 
dependent referee, and reviewed by Wild s 
editorial staff. Surveys are based on the 
items' availability and specifications at the time 
of the relevant issue's production; ranges 
and specifications may change later. Before 
publication each manufacturer/distributor is 
sent a summary of the surveyor's findings 
regarding the specifications of their products 
for verification. 


Surveys: 

what they're not 

Some aspects of surveys, such as the as¬ 
sessment of value and features-and especial¬ 
ly the indusion/exdusion of certain products- 
entail a degree of subjective judgement on 
the part of the surveyor, the referee and 
Wild, space being a key consideration. 

"Value' is based primarily upon price rela¬ 
tive to features and quality. A product with 
more elaborate or specialised features may 
be rated more highly by someone whose 
main concern is not price. 

An important criterion for inclusion is 
wide availability'. To qualify, a product must 
usually be stocked by a number of specialist 
outdoors shops in the central business dis¬ 
tricts of the major Australian cities. With the 
recent proliferation of brands and models, 
and the constant ebb and flow of their avail¬ 
ability, 'wide availability" is becoming an in¬ 
creasingly difficult concept to pin down. 

Despite these efforts to achieve accuracy, 
impartiality, comprehensiveness and useful¬ 
ness, no survey is perfect Apart from the obvi¬ 
ous human elements that may affect assess¬ 
ment, the quality, materials and specifications 
of any product may vary markedly from batch 
to batch and even from sample to sample. It 
is the responsibility of readers to determine 
what is best for their circumstances and for 
the use they have in mind for gear reviewed. 


Many years ago I spent a gloriously 

warm summer working at Lake St Clair with 
the National Parks service of the day. My 
memories are predominantly of peaks and 
forests but one image has strangely stuck. 
Pairs of heavily waxed walking boots were 
often left in the rubbish bin at the end of 
the Overland Track, the soles half de¬ 
laminated or completely unglued. Hapless 
walkers must have worn them for many 
kilometres, flapping and slipping their way 
along the track. Were the boots faulty or 
were they poorly maintained? 1 can't be 
sure but I can guarantee that their owners' 
wilderness experience was diminished signifi¬ 
cantly by the discomfort of their feet Boots 
are arguably the most important gear pur¬ 
chase for a walker. Your choice of boots deter¬ 
mines whether you spend your time looking 
at your painful feet or enjoying the view. 

Suitable for 

Many boots in the survey can be used for 
most types of walking but none are suitable 
for every purpose. Multiday walks entail 
canying a heavy pack so stiff, sturdy boots 
work best. Weekend walks allow lighter, 
more flexible options in footwear although 
some degree of ankle support is often re¬ 
quired. Day walks in dry conditions can be 
comfortably accomplished in low-cut boots 
or even shoe styles. 
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« Granger's 


• WATER BASED, FLU0R0CHEM1CAL, 
TREATMENT FOR ALL SYNTHETIC 
AND BREATHABLE GARMENTS. 

• ACHIEVES MAXIMUM WATER 
REPELLENCY RATING 
-100 ISO 5. 

• DOES NOT IMPAIR 
BREATHABILITY. 

• SPRAY-ON TO WET 
GARMENTS ENSURES 
TOTAL COVERAGE. 

• EXCELLENT OIL-, STAIN- AND 
SOIL REPELLENCY. 

• RESISTANCE TO SUBSEQUENT 
DETERGENT WASHING. 

• INVISIBLE AND ODOURLESS 

- LEAVES NO RESIDUE ON THE FABRIC. 


<e£ on me/fa 


by Go^ 




% * 

www.seatosummit.com.au 1800 787 677 






Max performance 

through Hybrid Mtn 

provides the best 

Insulation 


where you need it. 


Max-Mountain 

4-Season 




Maximum Series: Made with seasonal insulation needs in mind, so you can stay warm and keep it light. 



www.seatosummit.com.au 1800 787 677 









Weight 

The weights in the table were supplied by 
manufacturers and checked with a simple 
pair of scales. Variations occur due to manu¬ 
facturing variances, sizes and occasional in¬ 
line design changes. 

Ankle height 

The height of a boot controls its degree of 
ankle support Carrying a heavy pack or walk¬ 
ing over rough, steep ground puts a great 
deal of stress on ankle joints so a higher, 
supportive boot is often preferable. For 
lighter excursions or day walks, lower cuts 
or even shoe styles are popular as the risk 
of ankle roll is relatively small. The torsional 
stiffness of a boot along the sole's length 
also contributes significantly to ankle stability 
and support 

Sole design 

There are many ways to construct boots. 
Some of the more rugged styles use a 
single-layer construction consisting of a 
hard rubber out- and mid-sole. Much of the 
cushioning and shock absorption is provided 
by a removable insole. In other boots the 
sole is made up of two or more layers in 
order to increase shock absorption and in¬ 
corporate more complex flex characteristics. 
Softer rubber or foam layers are built into 
the mid-sole. Shanks are used to give a 
boot more rigidity; they may be made of 
steel, nylon or plastic. 

Sole rubber 

Softer rubber provides more grip and flex¬ 
ibility, a great asset in day- or weekend 
boots. Harder rubber is more durable and 
allows greater traction in muddy conditions. 

Upper material 

Leather is still one of the most popular 
materials used in boot construction, espe¬ 
cially in the heavier styles, as it is inherently 
durable, water resistant and breathable. Full- 
grain leather comes from the outermost 
part of the cow hide where the pores are 
small and densely packed. This is the most 
waterproof cut as well as the most ex¬ 
pensive. Various finishes are added at the 
factory. The inner cuts of leather (such as 
suede) have a more open pore structure 
and hence are cheaper and more breath¬ 
able, although less water resistant and 
durable. All leather needs to be frequently 
treated with waterproofing solutions. 

Synthetic materials are used in lighter, 
more breathable styles of footwear and offer 
a good degree of abrasion resistance. They 
are often difficult to keep waterproof and 
the treatments used can sacrifice breath- 
ability. Mesh insert panels provide increased 
ventilation for hot weather. Synthetic boots 
or leather/suede and synthetic combinations 
often (but not always) weigh significantly 
less than their all leather counterparts; they 
are growing steadily in popularity. 


Flexibility 

Boots with higher flexibility are less stiff and 
promote a smoother, rolling gait Low flex¬ 
ibility boots provide more support and 
stability—more suitable for extended use. 

Water resistance 

Water resistance is one of the most con¬ 
tentious areas in boot design. How long will 
a boot keep the water out? Under what 
conditions? The most water resistant non- 


Buy right 

Purpose 

• The first step in buying boots is to 
know what you want to use them for. 
There's no point in buying a huge, 
chunky boot for use on day walks. 
Similarly, a day-walking shoe will be a 
poor choice for lugging a heavily 
laden pack. Buy boots for your most 
common type of trip and see where 
they might be compromised. Buying 
two types of boots might be an 
expensive but more viable option. 

Fit 

• Make sure there is a little bit of space 
in front of the toes to avoid crunching 
them when going down hills. 

• Leave a little gap behind the Achilles' 
tendon but make sure that your heel 
is held snugly with minimal rise or 
movement 

• Feet swell in the heat To see how your 
feet react shop on a warm day or 
spend a long time in the shops. If the 
retailer allows, take your boots home 
and wear them on carpet for several 
hours a day over a period of a week. 
If you keep the receipt, an ill-fitting 
pair can then be exchanged for a 
more suitable size. 

• Everyone has different feet; one brand 
or model may fit better than others. 

• Some models have wide, narrow and 
women's fit Problems such as pressure 
spots can sometimes be fixed through 
alternative lacing techniques. 

• Find an expert boot fitter. You may 
have to ask around to find out which 
shops do it well. 


liner styles use one-piece leathers with min¬ 
imal seams as every seam is a potential 
entry point for water. To ensure a greater 
degree of water resistance a waterproof and 
breathable, seam-sealed lining (such as Gore- 
Tex) can be incorporated. While these liners 
do keep your feet dry in most conditions, 
their durability and breathability are ques¬ 
tionable. Upper materials need to be clean 
and repel water for these linings to function 
properly. 

Leather often requires regular mainten¬ 
ance with a waterproofing or water-re¬ 
pelling solution. Solid waxes are still com¬ 
monly used but they have a tendency to 
clog the pores, thereby reducing breath- 
ability. They are also difficult to apply with¬ 
out heat, something to which a boot should 
never be subjected. Heat can reactivate the 


glues used in bonding the sole components, 
and adhesiveness can then be comprom¬ 
ised by wax or other substances. Sole de¬ 
lamination in the middle of a trip is not easy 
to deal with. Modem, water-based solutions 
rely on a mixture of waxes and/or polymers 
and can be applied to either wet or dry 
leathers. Breathability is maintained and the 
waterprooftiess over time is superior to that 
of solid waxes. Similarly, synthetics are 
treated with water-based solutions. 

Waterprooftiess is relative. In some con¬ 
ditions your feet will get wet no matter how 
elaborate your footwear. Warm, dry con¬ 
ditions require boots that are well-ventilated 
and water resistance might not be a key 
factor in the design. 

Durability 

The most durable boots have thick upper 
materials and minimal seams. Every seam 
or join is an area of potential weakness. 
Softer, grippy soles will wear much faster 
than hard rubber compounds. Some boots 
can be resoled but this depends on the 
condition of the upper material and the skill 
of your cobbler. This is a subjective rating as 
boots could not be tested to destruction. 

Value 

Boots were subjectively rated for value by 
comparing price with quality and features 
offered. Cheaper boots may represent good 
value for the occasional user but hard-core 
walkers looking for longevity should be pre¬ 
pared to spend more money. Strong materials 
and solid construction usually come at a price. 

Price 

Boot prices may vary considerably, espe¬ 
cially with sales and frequent buyer in¬ 
centive schemes. All prices were verified in 
shops but should be treated as a rough 
guide only. 


Other brands available 


Brand 

Distributor Contact 

Ecco 

Ecco Shoes 0422 234 634 
Pacific Pty Ltd 

Land Rover Phoenix 1800 227 070 

Leisure Group 

Pty Ltd 

Meindl 

Stager Sport (03) 9570 8311 
Pty Ltd 

The North 

PlayCorp (03)9863 1111 

Face 

Group of 

Companies 

Trezeta 

www.trezeta.com 

Zamberlan 

Reflex Sports (02) 4872 1242 
Pty Ltd 


Scott Edwardsi work on post-fire track assessments for 
Parks Victoria was his highlight of 2003. Despite the 
scorched devastation, the opportunity to visit closed 
areas and see the vigorous regrowth was almost as 
fulfilling as getting paid to bushwalk. 

This survey was refereed by Greg Caire. 
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The simplest way 
to enjoy perfection. 

New: Swarovski EL 8x32 and 10x32 



SWAROVSKI 


New perspectives for 
perfect observation: 

The new Swarovski EL binocular 
enables you to easily enjoy 
fascinating viewing experiences. 
With its lightweight, compact 
structure, the EL 32 offers a unique 
combination of simple handling 
and high optic performance, 
in addition to all the qualities 
you can expect from the EL series. 


Rosebery N.S.W. 2019 • Tel. +61 2 8345 7200 • Fax +61 2 9313 5606 






Gear Survey 


Lightweight BINOCULARS 

Chris Baikie focuses on the compact models 



In situations like this, get up close with a good pair of lightweight binoculars. (On the Blue Rag Range in the 
Victorian Alps.) Stephen Hamilton 


Wild Gear Surveys: What they 
are and what they're not 

(See box on page 67.) 

The farther you venture into the bush, 

the less 'needs' you actually take with you. 
Many bushwalkers unjustly leave the bin¬ 
oculars behind with the cast-iron camp oven 
and the canvas tent. Binoculars can signi¬ 
ficantly enhance your outdoor experience 
(for one, they make route finding easier). 
And if you plan to view Australia's birds 
and other fauna up close, they are essential. 

Binoculars if well looked after will last a 
lifetime, so you would do well to purchase 
wisely. A good-quality pair of binoculars is 
far superior to a cheap pair, and more ex¬ 
pensive. As a general rule: the higher the 
price, the better the binocular. However, 
there are other things that can help you to 
choose the best binoculars for your budget 
rather than buying the most expensive pair 
you can afford. 


Many brands of binoculars are on the 
market. This survey tried to stick with the 
major brands that produce their own bin¬ 
oculars or work very closely with their ex¬ 
ternal manufacturer in developing their 
models. Many other brands not included in 
this survey (such as franchise stores that do 
not specialise in optics) are companies who 
buy binoculars (usually inexpensive ones) 
from another producer and rebrand them. 
It is usually best to buy from an original pro¬ 
ducer for service and quality. 

Magnification 

This is what binoculars provide. They bend 
light through a series of lenses and prisms in 
order to bring a magnified and (it is to be 
hoped) focused image to your retina. The 
magnification of compact binoculars generally 
ranges from 6x to 12x (an image will look 
six to 12 times larger). The higher the magni¬ 
fication, however, the harder it is to get a 
steady image as each little shake of the bin¬ 
oculars is also magnified. There are image- 


stabilising models available but they are too 
bulky to include in this survey. Most bin¬ 
oculars in the lOx to 12x range need tripods 
to be truly effective—however, compact bin¬ 
oculars have the advantage of light weight, 
which allows them to be held steady with 
greater ease. 

Objective lens 

The objective lens is the lens furthest away 
from your eye and is where light enters the 
binoculars. The bigger the lens, the more light 
can enter the binoculars and the brighter the 
image. This is important when trying to use 
them in low-light situations, which can hap¬ 
pen even in the middle of the day in the bush. 

Field of view 

This is the diameter of the subject area. It is 
described as the metres/feet across the subject 
area visible at 1000 metres/yards. The bigger 
the field of view, the easier it is to pan or 
follow a moving object. As with telephoto 
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Lightweight binoculars continued 



lenses, the greater the magnification, the 
smaller the field of view. 

Exit pupil 

This somewhat confusing term refers to the 
size of the shaft of light transmitted to the 
eye. You can observe the exit-pupil size by 
holding the eyepiece approximately 30 centi¬ 
metres from your face. It will be the light 
circle inside the lens. The bigger the circle, 
the more light will enter your eye and the 
brighter the image. Not surprisingly, the exit 
pupil is linked to the objective lens and is 
derived by dividing the objective lens size 
(in millimetres) by the magnification. The 
higher the exit-pupil number, the better the 
binoculars will work in low-light conditions. 

Prism type 

There are two main prism types in bin¬ 
oculars, porro prisms and roof prisms. Porro 
prisms have the objective lens wider than 


Roof prism 

Objective _Eyepiece 



the eyepiece. (Reverse porro prisms, found 
in most compacts, have the lens closer than 
the eyepiece.) Porro prisms tend to have a 
wider field of view than roof prisms but are 
bulkier. Roof prisms have the prisms over¬ 
lapping more closely, allowing the objective 
lens and eyepiece to line up. These bin¬ 
oculars tend to be more compact and gather 
light more efficiently. 

The prisms are made of two main types 
of glass, Borosilicate (or BK-7) glass and Bar¬ 
ium Crown (or BAK-4). BAK-4 is the highest 
quality of glass and will give a significantly 
brighter and sharper image. 

Waterproofness 

While it is impossible to use binoculars under 
water, a totally sealed unit will only require 
cleaning of the objective lens and eye cups 
if it gets wet. Rubber coatings do not guar¬ 
antee waterproofness as the external rubber 
is often used for protection and increased 
grip, not waterproofing. If you are unsure if 
the binoculars are waterproof, ask the sales¬ 
person. 

Nitrogen filled 

If the units are sealed, with nitrogen gas 
inside, they are also effectively fog-proof—a 
definite benefit in colder, wet weather. 

Weight 

Weights were supplied by the manufacturers. 

Lens coatings 

Most binoculars have some kind of coating 
on their objective lens; however, the high¬ 


est-quality binoculars will have all the optical 
lenses multicoated (more than one coating 
on each lens). Each company will have its 
own secret coating recipe but they all work 
to do the same thing-reduce glare and light 
loss due to reflection. As you can guess, the 
more effective the coating/s, the more ex¬ 
pensive the binoculars. 

Optical quality 

Optical quality is a subjective rating deter¬ 
mined by looking through the binoculars, 
concentrating on the brightness and edge 
sharpness (blurry corners are a sign of in¬ 
ferior lenses). 

Value 

Value was determined by comparing the 
optical value to the price, weight and con¬ 
struction. Less expensive brands with lower 
optical quality might have a higher value¬ 
rating than binoculars with superior optical 
quality. Bear in mind that waterproofing adds 
to the cost without improving optical quality. 

These are the main features to look for 
when purchasing binoculars, as they most 
significantly affect performance. However, 
eye relief is definitely something to consider 
if you have glasses. Eye relief is the distance 
between the eyepiece and your cornea. 
The greater the number (in millimetres), the 
better the chance that you will be able to fit 
a pair of glasses in while still keeping the 
image in focus. Ask your salesperson about 
eye relief if you wear glasses. A dioptre 
adjuster (which allows you to change the 
focal length of the binoculars's lens systems 
independently) is useful to help correct 
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WILDEftNiESSWEAR 


Switch to 406 


Analogue 121.5 MHz distress beacons 


For more information see www.amsa.gov.au/aussar/epirb.htm 


Wilderness Wear has spent the last decade perfecting double jersey 
polypropylene fabric construction for thermal underwear and now 
have made the next quantum step in fabric engineering by 
developing a 2 faced fabric ie a different fibre on the inside to that 
on the outside. 

The construction of this new unique fabric has the polypropylene 
fibre on the inside and Australian superfine merino wool on the 
outside. Polypropylene is the only fibre known to man that has a 
specific weight < 1 and therefore the best "wicker" of moisture, 
whilst the best natural thermal fibre is wool. 

If you want to get the absolute best in technical thermal garments 
and accessories, then ask for "DUOtherm" at your nearest specialist 
outdoor store. oe • r, 

Another first in Australian product engineering. 

Email: sales@wildernesswear.com.au 
Ph: 61 3 9416 7211 Fax: 61 3 9416 7255 % ono 


They are detected faster and 
more accurately than 
analogue beacons. 

Make the safe switch to 406 NOW. 


DUOTherm 


Thermal Activewear 
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- Silver/SkyBlue 


Spine 

anatomically directed design SyStClYl 

Footwear design which adheres more closely to the human form and biomechanics. 
ADD" relaxes the foot, maximises the ability of the foot and leg to stabilise and 
cushion impact, freeing your muscles to reach your goal, not fight the fit of your boot. 


comfort 

first metatarsal 
accommodation 


control 

asymmetrical 
closure system 


stability 


support 

differential 


Experience the Garmont ADD™ range at your local outdoors retailer. 
For your nearest Garmont stockist contact Sitro Group Australia Pty Ltd (03) 9543 9533 or m 


discrepancies in eye focus. If you are unsure 
how to focus with the dioptre adjuster get 
the salesperson to show you. Focus mech¬ 
anism and fit are purely personal preferences 
and depend on an individual's hands and 
face. Other less essential 'needs' you might 
want to consider are extras such as neck 
straps and pouches. Most compact binoculars 
come with straps and cases, some more 
elaborate than others. 


Buy right 

• Buy a reputable brand. Be prepared to 
pay for quality. 

• Buy from a reputable dealer. Warranties 
from a dealer with a permanent ad¬ 
dress are more reliable than from a 
stall at a weekend market. 

• What are they for? If you wish to 
watch Australia's nocturnal fauna it may 
be worth getting night-vision scopes, 
available from major camera- and 
military surplus shops . If you plan to 
use them in damp environments con¬ 
sider the waterproof models. 

• The greater the magnification and field 
of view the bigger the binoculars. If 
you want lightweight, choose the 
lowest magnification you can live with. 
Consider a monocular (mini-tele- 
scope) if you want something even 
lighter. 

• How hard are you on your equip¬ 
ment? Rubber-coated binoculars tend 
to be the most durable. Check whether 
the hinge mechanisms are made of 
quality parts as many of the cheaper 
models (roof prism types in particular) 
can loosen quickly. If they look and 
feel flimsy, they very well may be. 

• Consider fit, eye relief and ease of 
focus. 


Although binoculars are not necessary for 
survival in the bush I have never met a per¬ 
son who, after once walking with a compact 
pair, does not feel the 'need' for them on 
consecutive trips. Taking a pair into the bush 
opens a new world and you will soon be 
putting them on your list of 'must haves'. 


Other brands available 


Brand 

Distributor 

Contact 

Barska 

Sheldon & 
Hammond 

1800 209 999 

Brunton 

Brunton 

www.brunton.com 

Excalibar 

Sheldon & 
Hammond 

1800 209 999 

Minolta 

Konica www.minolta.com.au 
Minolta 

Minox 

Gerber 

(02) 9212 3300 

Swarovski Swarovski 

(02) 8345 7200 


See page 55 for Chris Baikie's bio. 

This survey was refereed by Richard King, 
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The combination of ALTIMETER and HEART RATE MONITOR offers 
you the possibility to monitor the impact of altitude on your heart I 


Carrying a COMPASS along is more than practical. 

| With PC INTERFACE you can analyze your training and keep 
la training diary. 

SUUNTOSPORTS.COM is a functional extension of your X6HR, 
a community where you can refine and share the measured data. 
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Equipment 





Feature packed 


The booming adventure-race market is 
being embraced by outdoors-equipment 
retailers, with lightweight products tailored 
for endurance events. Two new packs 
from Mountain Designs incorporate 
compulsory race items—such as a whistle 
(cunningly disguised in the ster¬ 
num-strap clip!) and a sleeping- 
mat—into the design. The 
Outrace (20 litres) and 
Endurance (30 litres) are 
claimed to weigh in at a 
measly 670 grams and 770 
grams, respectively (without 
the sleeping-mats). RRP 
$99.95 and $129.95, re 
spectively; visit www, 
mountaindesigns.com for 
further details. 

At only 460 grams, the 
Deuter Speed-lite day 
pack makes these packs 
seem heavy! Designed 
as a ski-race pack, it has 
a middle zip-opening 
and attachment options 
for skis, crampons and 
ice-axes. Phone Velo- 
Vita on (02) 9695 7744 
for details about the 
pack, which retails for 
around $100. 

The Osprey Switch, designed for 
'carrying your snow locomotion gear' 
(skis or snowboard in plain speak) is 
new to Paddy Pallin and comes in 25- 
and 40 litre models. The pack has re- 


Mountain Designs 
Endurance rucksack. 


inforcing on the relevant points for carry¬ 
ing skis or a snowboard, and two com¬ 
partments, one for wet and one for dry 
gear. The adjustable harness can be de¬ 
tached from the rest of the pack, be¬ 
coming a small hydration pack in the 
time it takes to say 'where do I put 
my skis now7. It also has a 
goggles pocket and safety- 
gear compartment for a 
shovel, skins and probe. 
RRP $249 for the 25 litre 
model and $329 for the 
40 litre model; phone 
1800 805 398. 

Aarn Bodypacks have 
a committed following in 
New Zealand and have 
now been released on the 
Australian market. The 
packs are claimed to be 
revolutionary due to 
their front-mounted 
pockets and 'mov¬ 
ing' shoulder-straps, 
designed to allow 
natural posture and 
movement when loaded. 
They have won awards 
in Europe and appar¬ 
ently shown significant 
energy/fatigue savings 
in scientific testing. Ranging from day 
packs to bushwalking packs, they are 
distributed by Sherpa Outdoors. RRP 
from $219—$469; telephone (02) 
9999 6100. 


KEEN 

ENOUGH? 

New on the burgeoning footwear mar¬ 
ket, Keen sandals are about to take 
over the world, at least according to 
Paddy Pallin staff. Designed by Amer- 


Keen Seattle sport sandal. 


A fabric by any other name . 


ican Martin Keen, an international sail¬ 
ing champion, sculptor and designer, 
they look quite different from their 
competitors. There is not a hint of 
Velcro-instead they are fastened 
using elastic or buckles. They are 
claimed to have non-marking soles, a 
sculptured last and a toe-guard that 
will put an end to stubbed toes— 
we're sold! They also look pretty 
funky; trendsetting material, indeed. 
They are distributed by Lifestyles 
Industries Group; phone (03) 
9878 3833. RRP from $130-$220. 

Ivnick—Isli'aCks 


Wilderness Equipment tents also 
made from the fabric. These range from 
the Dart Sn40, a large, one-person tent 
that is claimed to be very strong while 
weighing 1.8 kilograms, to the four- 
person expedition-style Cirque Sn40. 
This tent reportedly has a tub floor and 
optional vestibule, weighing only 4.1 
kilograms in total. RRP $499 and $ 1149, 
respectively; telephone 
1800 787 677. 


ment Cirque 
Sn40 tent. 


The catchily named Sn40 is the latest in 
high-performance outdoors fabrics 
according to Sea to Summit. It is 
claimed to have high tear-strength, a 
minimum water-head of 2000 milli¬ 
metres, and be up to 60 per cent lighter 
than its competitors. The fabric is being 
used in everything from pack covers to 
compression-sacks, with a selection of 


Wilderness Equip- 


In answer to the many hundreds of 
enquiries that came pouring in after the 
item on soft shells in Wild no 91; yes, 
there is a product that is claimed to 
maintain the fabrics' water-repellent 
qualities. Nikwax SoftShell Plus is 
said to have restored or increased the 
water-repellence of a wide range of the 
fabrics without affect on breathability. 
The hordes of concerned trend-setters 
among you can now rest easy. Phone 
Outdoor Survival on (03) 9775 1916. 
RRP $23.50. 


Light My Fire produces tools for, you 
guessed it, lighting fires. Their FireSteel 
fire starters are small gadgets that are 
claimed to produce a 3000°C spark 
through striking. According to the 
manufacturer they work just as well 
when wet and last for 3000-12 000 
strikes. RRP from $29.95. The SL3 is a 
knife, FireSteel fire starter and whistle in 
one, developed by Tool Logic. RRP 
$99.95; phone (03) 5439 5896. 


According to Aquanaut, the 
'ultimate survival tool' has just 
been released in Australia. The 
Suunto X6HR has an inbuilt 











ANTARCTICA 


i 


For graduates interested in 

Oceanography 
Meteorology £ Climatology 
Glaciology 
Marine Biology 
Pelagic Ecology 
Environmental Management 
International Relations 


The Institute of Antarctic and Southern Ocean Studies (IASOS) is 
pleased to introduce the Bachelor of Antarctic Studies - the first undergraduate 
program in Australia focussed on Antarctic and Southern Ocean studies.This 
degree will be offered from February 2005. We still offer our established 
postgraduate courses at graduate diploma, honours, masters and PhD 
levels. The honours program is a challenging one-year, full-time 
course which can be commenced either in February or July. 
A small number of scholarships may be available for honours 
applicants. Good performance in honours qualifies candidates 
for entry to research masters/PhD. Scholarships are available 
at various stages through the year for masters and PhD 
candidates.AII IASOS students work closely with national 
and international scientists from CSIRO, Australian 
Antarctic Division, the Antarctic Climate and Ecosystems 
CRC, the Commission for the Conservation of Antarctic 
Marine Living Resources and other world-class 





For more information: 

The Course Coordinator, IASOS 
Private Bag 77, Flobart,Tasmania 7001. 
Phone (03) 6226 2971. See also on the 
UNIVERSITY web atwww.scieng.utas.edu.au/iasos/ 
of TASMANIA Email to Enquiries@iasos.utas.edu.au 


I 



DESIGNED FOR ACTION, 
ENGINEERED TO PERFORM 


hydrophobic SBR closed-cell foam, 


The Keen shoe is that quantum leap forward that has been waiting to 
happen—a hybrid of old and new, comfort and sport. Martin Keen is a 
second-generation shoe designer and a world-class sailor—and he is 
passionate about both. He designed his first pair of sandals to wear 
while racing sailboats in Newport. He needed traction, support and 
something to protect his toes from collisions with topside hardware. 
The prototype worked so well, he began to imagine their benefit in any 
other environment where sandals were worn—the Keen brand 
was born! Designed around functionality, Keen sandals 
feature a number of sophisticated design and material 
innovations—the most obvious is the patented toe-guard. 

Stockist enquiries: (03) 9878 3833 
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www.jagged-globe.co.uk 


JAGGED GLOBE 

The Mountaineering Specialists 

• High alpine expeditions 

• Mountaineering 

• Private expedition 
support 

• New Zealand climbs and 
mountaineering courses 

Over 30 high alpine expeditions worldwide, 
from Kilimanjaro to Everest 8,000 m peaks and 
Trekking Peaks, including all Seven Summits. 


GLOBE 


Jagged Globe Australia RSHTfl 

PO Box 133, Hampton,Victoria 3188 “ 

Tel: (03) 9598 2922 Fax: (03) 9598 5922 

Email: gsports@ocean.com.au 


Contact Jagged Globe for your 
FREE 48-page colour brochure 



Wild rare issues 
now available 
in limited numbers 


We have unearthed a minor 
treasure trove of previously 
sold-out issues of Wild. As the 
numbers are extremely limited, 
you’ll have to move quickly. 
Nos 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 30, 40, 41,43, 
44, 47, 49, 51,54, 56, 58, 
59, 60, 61,63, 64 and 67. 
$7.99 each. Some copies 
may be slightly damaged. 


trix 

A windshield for gas stoves 

Gary Wells swears by his de Icixe model 


For many years ray wife and I have been 
using an aluminium shield for our gas stove. 
The system should work on all such stoves 
and be adaptable to other types. It is 
suitable for a stove with saucepans and a 
small fry-pan and. when packing, our 
Macpac Eclipse tent fits precisely into the 
cylinder so that no additional room is taken 
up in the rucksack. It could also be made to 
fit around a packed sleeping-bag. I would 
estimate that the windshield more than 
doubles the stove's efficiency. This is based 
on the time a canister of gas lasts and the 
time taken to boil a billy of water. It has the 
additional advantage of allowing very low 
flame settings for simmering, which cannot 
be done effectively on an unprotected 
stove. Wind does not affect the stove at all. 

I made the shield from flat aluminium (plate 
about one millimetre thick) and, after 
bending, used pop rivets to form a cylinder, I 
put the rivets in from inside and smoothed 
the outer surface. Our windshield is 17.2 
centimetres in diameter, 25 centimetres long 
and weighs about 350 grams. 

The shield has cut-outs for the sauce¬ 
pan's handles and a large hole (seven centi¬ 
metres in diameter) to reach the control knob. 
Round all edges with a fine file or coarse 
paper to prevent them from catching on 
your precious bits and pieces. These holes 
also allow air into the system. For a long time 
I kept touching the gas canister to make 
sure that it was not overheating but it has 
never been more than slightly warm. 


If you use this system you will find that 
your fuel costs are halved and the weight of 
additional canisters is removed. When 
cooking in the vestibule of your tent there is 
no chance of the nylon tent fabric touching 
the flame. However, the mqjor advantage is 
the speed of cooking on such a stove. 



This windshield will stop charging 
rhinos! Gary Wells 


Wild welcomes readers' contributions to this section; 
payment is at our standard rate. Send them to the 
address at the end of this department. 


* 



compass, heart-rate monitor, alti¬ 
meter and barometer as well as 
the usual clock functions. The 
propeller heads among us can 
even download the data on 
to a PC for analysing, or 
compare it to others 
through the Suunto Web 
site. All this for only $985... 

Phone (02) 4966 4800 
for further details. 

Outdoor Agencies has 

assured us that 'wet t-shirt 
competitions are a thing of 
the past' with the arrival of the 
new liquid arbitrator, the Splash- 
guard. This small, plastic insert 
fits into wide-mouthed Nalgene 
bottles to stop impromptu soakings—a 
timely release. After several classy 
dribbles, a companion on a recent trip 
was heard to mutter about 'stupid, wide¬ 
mouthed bottles'. For $6.95 this anti¬ 
social problem can be solved! Phone 
(02) 9438 2266. O 


The Suunto X6HR with 
built-in heart-rate 
monitor: designed with 
Rene Rivkin in mind? 


New and innovative products of relevance to the rucksack 
sports (on loan to Wild) and/or information about them, 
including high-resolution digital photos (on CD, not by 
email) or colour slides, are welcome for possible review 
in this department Written items should be typed, indude 
recommended retail prices and preferably not exceed 
200 words. Send them to Wild, PO Box 145, Prahran, Vic 
3181 or contact us by email: editorialadmin@wild.com.au 
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Help stop this... BECOMING THIS 

JOINiUS 

Phone The Wilderness Society today! 

freecall 1800 030 641 


You can also help by purchasing our 2005 WildCountry and Wildlife calendars. 

RRP $22.95 each. Special members’price $19.95* 










Green Pages 


NEW LAND-CLEARING CONTROLS 


A series of announcements have brought 
hope that land clearing, the worst threat to 
nature in Australia, may finally be brought 
under control in some States. The New 
South Wales Government passed legislation 
in December that aims to end the broad- 
scale clearing of mature bushland and 
younger regrowth throughout the State. 
The Wilderness Society reported that the 
State and Federal governments also al¬ 
located $406 million for the protection 
and management of native vegetation, in 
partnership with farmers. It is hoped that 
these new laws, along with the funding 
package, will allow the NSW Govern¬ 
ment to stop broad-scale land clearing 
and deliver money and incentives that 
help farmers better to manage their bush- 
land and restore vegetation where re¬ 
quired. 

In early January, TWS reported that the 
Queensland Government committed $150 
million to end broad-scale land clearing in 
the State. This doubled the amount pre¬ 
viously promised by the Queensland Gov¬ 




ernment, with the Federal Government 
delaying the $75 million it promised in 
May 2003. Under the new policy, rural 
land clearing will be phased out by the 
end of 2006, protecting up to 20 million 
hectares of native bush. Farmers will be 
compensated and helped to manage their 
farms more sustainably. The proposal 
does not immediately protect threatened 
bushland (although a land-clearing mora¬ 
torium is in place at present; see Wild no 
90), nor does it improve controls on clear¬ 
ing in regrowth bushland or urban areas. 


However, according to TWS, leading con¬ 
servation groups are calling it 'the most 
significant environmental decision in 
Queensland's history'. 

In further good news, a moratorium 
has been placed on the issuing of more 
clearing permits for the Daly River catch¬ 
ment in the Northern Territory. Land 
clearing threatened the Daly River—a large 
river with exceptional species diversity. A 
community process will now consider 
what is appropriate development in the 
Daly region. 


Brisbane's Tree of Hope Rally' 
appears to have borne fruit. 
Geoff Spanner 


These successes are particularly timely 
considering a recent report which showed 
that Australia has the world's second- 
highest number of threatened animal spe¬ 
cies, as detailed in the Australian on 20 
November 2003. Australia has 527 animals 
on the World Conservation Union's 2003 
Red List of Threatened Species that are 
critically endangered, threatened or vul¬ 
nerable. As World Wildlife Fund conser¬ 
vation director Ray Nias was quoted in 
the Australian: 'Land clearing and its con¬ 
sequences, such as salinisation of rivers 
and landscapes, are the foremost threat to 
the majority of species on this list.' The 
full list of Australia's endangered flora has 
not yet been included by the conservation 
union, which may make a bad situation 
appear even worse. 

The report's findings highlight the urgent 
need to control land clearing and begin to 
restore damaged habitats. It is to be hoped 
that the recent gains across three States 
and Territories will rein in the threat of bull¬ 
dozers clearing bush throughout mainland 
Australia. (See the Editorial on page 3.) 


For further information on land 
clearing in Australia, visit 
www.wilderness.org.au 
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Old 

growth, 
not no 
growth 

In Tasmania, there have not been any such 
successes to report. As the campaign to 
protect the last of Tasmania's wild forests 
builds, the company responsible for most 
of the clear-felling, wood-chipping and 
plantation conversion on the island, Gunns 
Ltd, has had a massive increase in profits. 
In the financial year to June 2003, Gunns 
announced a huge increase in sales to 
$419 million. This is hardly surprising con¬ 
sidering that a record-breaking five mil¬ 
lion tonnes of chips were exported from 
Tasmanian ports in 2003, up 13 per cent 
from 2002. This is more than that ex¬ 
ported by the rest of Australia. 

It appears that Gunns has been trying 
to hide the figures from the public. Gunns 
applied to the Australian Bureau of Stat¬ 
istics for the figures to be kept confid¬ 
ential but they were finally released on 2 
December 2003. 

With the increase in exports and profits 
it is easy to imagine the commensurate 
increase in the clearing of Tasmania's old- 
growth forests and rainforests—unfortu¬ 
nately, the details of how much is being 
cleared are unavailable. Greens Senator 
Bob Brown said: 'It's mainly for Gunns. 
While they got $419 million from sales 
to Asia, Tasmanians got just $25 million 
or so for royalties.' 

The battle between local tourism and 
industrial logging in Tasmania has been 
highlighted by the dispute over the clear¬ 
ing of Eagle Hill. The area in question bor¬ 
ders the northern reaches of the Tarkine 
(see Wild no 91) and is the visible draw- 
card for the Phantom Farm ecotourism 
initiative. 

The owners of Phantom Farm, Richard 
and Maree Jenkins, have watched as 
surrounding farmland and rainforest has 
been gobbled up for plantation establish¬ 
ment. Theirs is now the last farm in the 
region, no longer receives mains electricity 
and is under increasing pressure to drop 
its opposition to logging in the surround¬ 
ing rainforests. A small community picket 
was established after negotiations broke 
down and road building began. 

The recent discovery of stencil art in 
the southern Tasmanian forests has again 
highlighted the stark reality of what we 
do and don't know about the area's cul¬ 
tural and natural heritage. The discovery 
of hand stencils in a isolated cave has 
been compared with the 1981 discovery 
of Kuta Kina cave on the Franklin River. 
Forestry Tasmania has previously released 
plans to log the surrounding forests. 

Eli Greig 
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In the Styx valley, a 400-year old Eucalyptus 
regnans known as Gandalf's Staff has become 
home to a group of international activists, 
taking the campaign to save Tasmania's old- 
growth forests to a new height. Greenpeace 
and TWS have established the world's highest 
tree-sit 65 metres up the tree. Equipped with 
satellite technology, the activists from Japan, 
Canada, Germany and Australia have been 
beaming images and words to the world's 
press. The Tasmanian Government plans to 
allow Gunns to log Gandalf's Staff and much 
of the valley, known as the Valley of the 
Giants. Conservation groups argue that these 
trees are worth far more as a tourist at¬ 
traction. The activists say that they are pre¬ 
pared to stay up the tree as long as it takes to 
mobilise international support and force the 
Federal Government to intervene. 

A daily Web log with images can be found 
at www.wildemess.org.au 

Matthew Newton 


For further information, visit the address 
above. Send an email to John Howard, 
Mark Latham or the Japanese buyers 
of wood-chips from 

http://weblog.greenpeace.org/tasmania/ 


Above, the world's highest tree-sit, 
Styx valley, Tasmania. Matthew 
Newton. Left, the Melbourne Tarkine 
Action Group protest in Melbourne's 
Treasury Gardens against the logging 
of Tasmania's Tarkine wilderness. 

Eli Greig 
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Oxfam Challenge Borneo 


Take a Walk on the Wild Side 


1-14 June and 12-25 August 2004 

^ " jrjlj jB 

Go on, Challenge yourself to make a difference. Take the Oxfam 

Challenge and you’ll not only get off the beaten track for the trip 
of a lifetime, you’ll also be helping Oxfam Community Aid Abroad. 

i§! J 

For Borneo we are seeking two groups of 25 people to: 


• Conquer South-East Asia’s largest mountain, Mt Kinabalu (4101 m) 

• Explore the world’s biggest caves in Mulu National Park 


• Walk the Headhunter’s Trail 

• Climb the Pinnacles 


After paying $500 registration, your first challenge is to raise $5000. 

We'll support you with this. Approximately half the money goes to trip 
costs, while the rest supports the work of Oxfam Community Aid Abroad. 


Future Challenges 

We are now seeking expressions of interest for: 


• An off-road cycling Challenge in Yunnan, 
southern China (October 2004) 


• Cycling from Vietnam to Cambodia (December 2004) 

• A trek to Everest Base Camp (Early 2005 - to be confirmed) 

-1' 

For more information, visit www.oxfam.org.au/challenge 

Freecall 1800 088 110 or email challenge@oxfam.org.au 

* Oxfam INTREPID 

Community Aid Abroad 


Can’t see the forest for 


The Master of Wildlife Management 
( Hahitat ) is a naw pnatgradi ia|a 
coursework program in wildlife and 
habitat management offered by 
Macquarie University. Created in 
consultation with environment 
industry partners, this degree has a 
strong interdisciplinary and practical 
focus. 

The Master of Wildlife Management 
(Habitat) is offered by flexible web- 
based distance delivery making it 
accessible to people living at a 
distance from a university campus. 
The degree is self-paced so that you 


can enrol and work at a level that 
sui ts your work , family and lifestyle 
commitments. 

The degree is aimed at current 
practitioners wanting to update their 
qualifications in wildlife management 
and is suitable for government 
agency staff, students, private sector 
professionals (including zoo staff and 
environmental consultants), and non¬ 
government organisations (including 
conservation lobbyists and welfare 
groups) seeking improved 
understanding of wildlife and habitat 
management issues. 


For more information about the degree or how to enrol go to our website 
http://www.els.mq.edu.au/wildlifemanagment/ or contact 

Adam Fawcett or Dale Scott 

Wildlife and Habitat Management Program Coordinators 
Division of Environmental and Life Sciences 
Rm 825 Bid E7A Macquarie University NSW 2109 
Phone: 02 9850 8976 Fax: 02 9850 9671 
Email: wildlife@els.mq.edu.au 












A major producer of greenhouse gases: Melbourne's Newport power 
station. Greig 


END OF KYOTO? 


The Kyoto protocol looks doomed after the 
announcement that Russia, whose vote was 
needed to make the pact binding and enforce¬ 
able, will not sign on. The protocol seeks to 
reduce emissions of greenhouse gases (including 
industrial emissions) with the aim of reducing 
the enhanced greenhouse effect. Those 
concerned with finding a workable solution to 
the earth's climate problems are turning their 
attention to Australia in the hope that a more 
enlightened stance from the government could 
result in the signing of the protocol. 

Australia received a very generous deal 
during initial negotiations which allowed it to 
emit eight per cent more than its combined 
1990 emissions. At present, most nations are 
not fulfilling their obligations under the treaty, 
which set out to cut collective greenhouse gas 
emissions by 5.2 per cent of 1990 levels. A 
group of scientists at the recent United Nations 
Convention on Climate Change stated that 


climate change has caused 60 billion Euros of 
damage in one year! The next opportunity for 
negotiations will occur at the United Nations 
Climate Conference in Argentina this year. 

Meanwhile, some Australian States and 
industry sectors are going their own way. The 
Western Australian Government established 
the State Sustainability Strategy, the first of its 
type in Australia, at the Fremantle International 
Sustainability Conference in October. The 
Strategy calls for a reduction in the emissions of 
both industry and households. The WA Govern¬ 
ment plans to develop a Sustainability Act-the 
first in Australia-to be implemented across the 
board. 

NSW recently became the first Australian 
State to knock back a proposal for a new coal- 
fired power station on environmental grounds. 
NSW has also backed a scheme for a national 
emissions trading scheme. 

Eli Greig and others 


Fixing the 
Murray 

A $500 million deal will deliver up to an 
extra 500 gigalitres of water a year to the 
Murray River. A scientific report released in 
October stated that a flow of 1500 gigalitres 
of water was needed to arrest the river's long¬ 
term decline (see Wild no 91). According to 
the Australian Conservation Foundation, the 
water will be focused on six ecologically 
important sites. These are: the Murray Mouth 
and Chowilla flood-plains in South Australia; 
Bunbower and Koondrook-Perricoota For¬ 
ests, Barmah-Millewa Forests, and Hattah 
Lakes in Victoria; and the River Murray 
channel (the 'main artery' of the Murray 
River). The decision is regarded as the first 
step in returning health to the river system. 


Proposal for Blue 
Mountains sand mine 

A proposed sand mine at Newnes Junction, 
the Blue Mountains, NSW, would cause a 
750 metre long crater to be dug to within 
50 metres of the World Heritage and National 
Park boundary, according to November's 
Colong Bulletin. This area in the upper catch¬ 
ment of the Wollangambe River has re¬ 
portedly been suggested as an addition to 
the National Park three times. The mining 
proposal has been opposed by local residents, 
conservation groups and politicians. 


Visit www.colongwilderness.org.au for 
further details about what you can do 
to help to stop the mine. 


Wood-chips 

• Cattle grazing in parts of Victoria's 
High Country burnt in the 2002-03 
bushfires will be severely restricted 
for the next two years. The Age reported 
on 25 November 2003 that cattle graz¬ 
ing will be banned in National Park and 
State Forest areas which were more than 
80 per cent burnt. Other areas will face 
restrictions that reduce cattle numbers 
or require delicate areas to be fenced 
off. The Mountain Cattlemen's Associ¬ 
ation was reportedly disappointed, while 
the Victorian National Parks Association 
said that the announcement did not go 
far enough. See Green Pages in Wild no 
91 for further details about this 
contentious issue. 

• Rehabilitation work on the (abiluka 
mine site in Kakadu, NT, (Wild no 91) 
began in August 2003. However, TWS 
reports that the lease remaining over 
the area is a threat to its future. It is 
calling for the lease to be retired and the 
area incorporated into the jointly man¬ 
aged National Park. 

• The Tasmanian-devil population has 
declined by more than 50 per cent 
since the 1990s due to a mystery disease. 
TWS reports that while devil facial tu¬ 
mour is unlikely to cause extinction on 
its own, the reduced numbers may allow 
devils to become vulnerable to other 
hazards. 

• Eli Greig reports that Australia's largest 
tree, El Grande of Tasmania's Horentine 
valley, has been pronounced officially 
'dead as a wood-chip'. Standing over 79 
metres tall, with a girth of over 20 
metres, the tree has been embroiled in 
controversy since a Forestry Tasmania 
regeneration bum in April damaged the 
tree's branches and root system. Environ¬ 
mentalists and botanists declared the tree 
dead in July but Forestry Tasmania con¬ 
tinued to deny its demise. 

Meanwhile a huge tree, possibly Vic¬ 
toria's biggest, has been found near the 
Errinundra Plateau in East Gippsland. 
The massive Errinundra shining gum has 
a girth of 16.9 metres and is 61 metres 
high. It is believed to be the largest tree 
on record in Victoria. The tree is very 
close to number of old-growth logging 
coupes and could be easily disturbed by 
wind shearing, root compaction or, as in 
Tasmania, a badly managed regeneration 
bum. 

• A recent extensive study of the Wol- 

lemi pine has not found any genetic 
variation and limited genetic diversity in 
the endangered tree species. Genetic 
variation is considered crucial for the 
survival and evolution of a species. O 

Readers' contributions to this department., including 
high-resolution digital photos or colour slides, are wel¬ 
come. Items of less than 200 words are more likely to be 
published. Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 
3181 or email editorial@wild.com.au 
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SCARED 

OF THE DARK? 


SCOUT 

• Smaller than a matchbox 

• 2 High-Powered L.E.D.s 

• 48 hours burn time from 
1 set of batteries 

• Made in USA 

• Waterproof 


YUKON 

• 3 High-Powered L.E.D.s 
and 1 Xenon bulb 

• Frighteningly bright beam 

• Up to 120 hours burn time 
from 3 AA batteries 

• Made in USA 

• Waterproof 


AURORA 

• 3 High-Powered L.E.D.s 

• 5 output modes 

• Up to 160 hours burn time 
from 3 AAA batteries 

• Includes free Pulsar 
keyring light 

• Waterproof 


\ * V 




Print\ 


It gets dark out there. Really dark. That's why Princeton Tec's range of 
ultra-light compact headlamps are designed to burn both bright and long. 
Choose the tiny SCOUT for pocket-sized illumination, the AURORA for 
versatility & reliable performance or the YUKON for the power of a Xenon 
bulb matched with the long-lasting output of three High Powered L.E.D.s — 
then you can brave the darkest night with confidence. 

Princeton Tec. Not just smart, very bright too. 


Call (02) 9438 2266 for your nearest stockist I salesra outdooragencies.com.au I Distributed by Outdoor Agencies Pty Ltd' 






Reviews 


Wild Blue 

by Ian Brown (Windy Cliff Press, 
2003, RRP $75 hardback, $50 paper¬ 
back). 

Subtitled 'World Heritage splendour of 
the greater Blue Mountains', Wild Blue is a 
high-quality, coffee-table extravaganza by 
a long-term Wild correspondent and Blue 
Mountains resident. If the book has a 
familiar feel it may be because it was de¬ 
signed by Rodney Poole, who is responsible 
for designing many of Peter Dombrovskis's 
benchmark publications. 

Whilst no Dombrovskis himself, Brown's 
photos do the job. The strong conserva¬ 
tion message running through his in¬ 
formative text details the appalling de¬ 
struction already wrought in the region 
by Europeans and underlines the import- 


Day Walks Tasmania 

by John Chapman and Monica Chap¬ 
man (published by the authors, 2003, 
RRP $34.95). 

Tasmania is renowned for its extended walks 
but there is a demand for day walks from 
both locals and the increasing number of 
visitors. This guide is the latest to attempt to 
fill this niche. Forty-one walks are described, 
most with shorter variations suggested, giving 
a total of 95 walk options. The walks cover 


Day Walks 



a variety of grades, lengths and environ¬ 
ments across the State including popular 
areas such as Cradle Mountain and the 
Freycinet Peninsula as well as lesser-known 
options in the north-west and north-east of 
the State. Each walk has a good colour map, 
altitude chart, several photographs and a 
very detailed description. The latter is well 
laid out and includes clear access details 
(many walks require private transport). Walk 
times are an often controversial aspect of 
guides and no range is offered here—you 
will have to undertake a walk or two to 
ascertain how your pace relates to that of 
the authors. 

Grant Dixon 



ance of protecting the compromised, 
fragile and vulnerable remnants of wild¬ 
erness. 

Chris Baxter 


Huts in the Victorian Alps 

by Klaus Hueneke (Tabletop Press, 
2003, RRP $44.95). 

Hueneke's latest book makes an excellent 
sister publication to his old favourite Huts of 
the High Country, a journal of the mountain 



shelters in the Snowy Mountains. The Vic¬ 
torian Alps' version describes the history of 
more than 100 huts, and many photographs, 
anecdotes and colourful stories bring the 
huts to life. Huts is an enjoyable read, and 
Hueneke has written it in a fashion that 
makes us feel as though we are on the 
research trips with him! 

Glenn van derKnijff 

Exploring Queensland's 
parks and forests 

(Queensland Environmental Protection 
Agency, 2003, RRP $29.95). 

Claimed to be the first comprehensive guide 
to Queensland's National Parks and other 


reserves, this 376-page book is an essential 
reference for anyone planning outdoors 
activities in that State. 

Brim-full of tantalising 
colour photos of wild 
places, -fauna and -flora, 
and with a sprinkling of 
good, regional maps, it 
also happens to be a 
bargain at $29.95, par¬ 
ticularly compared with 
the stingy amount of 
'book for buck' you all- 
too-often get with Aus¬ 
tralian rucksack-sports 
guidebooks. The brief 
information sections for 
each reserve are clearly and logically 
arranged and appear to include all the 
important facts. 

The beautiful photos remind us of what 
is at stake and how much has already been 
lost to 'development'. Buy the book, see 
'the real thing' while you still have the 
chance, and join a conservation organisation 
fighting for its preservation. 

CB 

Ring of Fire 2003 

by Dianne Thompson (published and 
distributed by the author, 2003, RRP 
$38, www.bajabout.com). 

Thompson is a long-time resident of Can¬ 
berra, a keen walker, photographer and 
nature activist. This book is her attempt to 
capture the aftermath of the summer 
2002-03 bushfires, concentrating on the 
area in and around the Australian Capital 
Territory. The excellent photographs show 




the devastation wrought by the fires but 
also exhibit the strange beauty in the de¬ 
struction. The book is well produced and 
informatively captioned, showing the suf¬ 
fering and horror as well as the path to 
recovery. 

Megan Holbeck 

Rail Trails of Tasmania 

(Railtrails Australia, 2003, RRP $24.95). 

This is a thin booklet of 54 pages describing 
17 former railway formations ranging from 
one-and-a-half kilometres to 19.5 kilometres 
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ROK Straps 


ROK Straps’ range of elastic cargo fasteners are perfect 
for mountain bikes, 4x4s, trailers, boating and roof racks 
- anywhere an item needs securing. With a range of 
straps - standard, heavy duty, marine and adjustable, as 
well as fixed lengths, you'll find exactly what you're 


See Ba 

Take the guesswork out of 
what's packed inside. See Bags 
are made with durable 19-ounce 
vinyl that is transparent to help 
you find what you need quickly. 
Bags close with our watertight 
Dry Seal™ roll-down closure 
and have a D-ring attachment, 
and heavy-duty bottom. 


MIOX™ Purifier 

Pocket-Sized Portability, Easy Operation, 
No Bad Taste 


The new MSR MIOX™ Purifier is the easiest and most reliable option for purifying large volumes 
of water. Effortless to operate, it is excellent for groups, extended trips or any situation where 
large amounts of drinking water will be required. 

Eliminates: Viruses, Bacteria, Giardia, Cryptosporidia. 


• Ultra-light, compact and rugged: it's the size of a small flashlight - so you can carry it anywhere. 

• Easy to use: add water, shake, then press the button. 

• Purifies large volumes of water at one time: you don't waste time pumping a filter. 

•Variable dosage: lets you set the unit to purify anything from .5 L to 4 L at a time. 

• Safety Indicator Strips: increase confidence by verifying performance in “worst-case water”. 

• Iodine free: no iodine taste or health risk. 

• Maintenance free: just replace batteries and salt. 

• Convenient: Uses any salt and common CR123 camera batteries. 

Viruses, Bacteria - 15 min, Giardia - 30 min, Cryptosporidia - 4 hours 

Exclusively distributed in Australia by Spelean Pty Ltd. Ph. (02) 9966 9800 Fax (02) 9966 9811 
e-mail msr@spelean.com.au http://www.msrgear.com http://www.spelean.com.au 


MSR 


How it Works: Developed for the military, the MSR MI OX Purifier is a miniaturized version of 
a high-tech, municipal water-treatment system. First, untreated fresh water and salt are combined 
to create a brine solution.Then, when a small charge of electricity is passed through the 
salt water, the patented technology creates a chemical reaction, producing a small and 
powerful dose of mixed-oxidants (MIOX).This little "cocktail" of oxidants is then 
poured into untreated water to kill the bugs.The result is purified drinking water. 


Ideal for: Travellers, backpackers, expeditions, alpinists, river rafters, 
inhabitants of disaster-prone areas, survivalists. 
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lost. 


Not likely. 



Plots 

over moving maps-land & 
sea available 


Electronic 3-axis Compass 
tor superior navigation while 
moving or stationary 


Barometer and 
thermometer for current and 
future weather forecasting 


Tide readings for present 
and future dates using 
BlueNav Charts 


Vertical profile graphically 
displays cross section of 
your past track elevation 


found at your nearest Magellan Dealer 

DiscoverAus Streets & Tracks 
(detailed Australian street mapping), 

Australia's Great Desert Tracks 
(detailed desert data) and MapSend 
BlueNav Charts (detailed Australian Marine 
Charts) also available 



in length. It's designed for both walking and 
mountain-bike riding and is lavishly illus¬ 
trated with colour photographs and many 
historical black-and-white images; a useful 



reference for some different one-day trips 
in our island State. 

John Chapman 

Captain Scott 

by Ranulph Fiennes (Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton, 2003, RRP $39.95). 

In this book Fiennes sets out to rescue the 
reputation of Scott by tracing his life from 
boyhood to death, concentrating on his two 
polar voyages. He examines the evidence 
from the position of someone who has had 



T MAGELLAN 

L^GPS SYSTEMS 
www.magellan.com.au 


similar experiences, his achievements (such 
as reaching both Poles) giving him unique 
insight into the hardships, the decisions and 
the fate faced by Scott and his party. This is 
a very thorough and interesting book; 
Fiennes's argument seems lucid and well 
reasoned, recognising the Captain's faults as 
well as his virtues. O 
MH 


For more information 
freecall: 1800 644 033 
email: info@magellan.com.au 


Publications for possible review are welcome. Send them 
with a digital image of the cover for reproduction, and 
RRP, to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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AUSTRALIAN STORES: ADELAIDE, ALBANY, ALBURY, BRISBANE, BUNBURY, CANBERRA, CLAREMONT, 
COLLINGWOOD, DEVONPORT, FORTITUDE VALLEY, FREMANTLE, GEELONG, HAWTHORN, HOBART, 
KATOOMBA, LAUNCESTON, MELBOURNE, NEWCASTLE, PERTH. SYDNEY, TRARALGON, WAGGA WAGGA 
NEW ZEALAND STORES: CHRISTCHURCH, NELSON, WELLINGTON, ROTORUA 
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Dargan Springs Retreat 
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Australia and New Zealand. 
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distributor of the genuine 



























































S.riSirsif, 

great time to do one of the world's 

Glacier—It's been'sO years' since 
her first ascent and K2 Base C, 


Absolute Mongolia' Adventures her tirst ascent and K.Z Base Camp 
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New & Used) 

(Ttents 

Backpacks) 

(S^, 9!ags 

Footwear) 

(Gore-Tex Clothing 

Climbing Equipment) 

(FactorySeco^ 
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Wild Shot 



Julian Atholstone shooting a chute, 
Gordon River, Tasmania. Fiona Groves 


Wild welcomes slides for this page; 
payment is at our standard rate. 

Send them to Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Vic 3181. 
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Nature or n.urture? ►, 
iThe^ag'eless question 


■made better? 


Well, we approached it differently. 
"Or" didn't provide the solution to 
the deficiencies of just wool or 
just synthetic next-to-skin garments. 


The result is a range of 
year round performance bodywear 
that is the best of nature and nurture 
- only better than either. 

We call it Interwool design synergy. 



‘We've revamped the entire Therm-a-Rest line for 2004, with new 
mattresses that are lighter, and more compact, more versatile, and 
softer and more luxurious than ever before!* 



LIGHTWEIGHT 


I COM FORT & WARMTH I 



2 

WHAT'S 
MOST 
IMPORTANT 
TO YOU? 


Expedition ” L « s 

Best combination of 
comfort and compactness 

Trail ' L R s 

All-purpose 
value mattress 

RidgeRest" L « 5 

Classic lightweight 
foam pad 


ProLite 4 L 

Lightest, most compact 
4-season mattress 


ProLite 3" 

Lightest, most compact 
3-season mattress 


Z-Lite~ 

Most compact 
foam pad 


BaseCamp 

Best combination of 
comfort and value 


LuxuryCamp " XL L 

Warmest, most 
comfortable mattress 


RidgeRest DLX" L « 

Thickest, warmest 
foam pad 


DreamTime~ XL 

Three-layer, pillow-top 
mattress 



CHOOSE 
YOUR SIZE. 
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Ltd., P.O. Box 645,ARTARMON, NSW 1570 























